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REPORT  OF  MILK  INSPECTOR. 


Bureau  of  Milk  Inspection, 
30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  the  Board  of  Health: 

Gentlemen, —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1911. 

The  total  number  of  samples  collected  and  examined 
was  23,654,  as  follows: 

Number  of  samples  of  milk  from  wagons  .  .  .  7,417 
Number  of  samples  of  milk  from  stores  .  .  .  6,679 
Number  of  samples  brought  in  by  citizens  .  .  .  399 
Number  of  samples  of  milk  (bacteriological)       .      .  6,657 


Total  milk  samples  21,152 

Number  of  samples  of  vinegar  1,242 

Number  of  samples  of  butter,  cheese  and  oleomargarine,  1,260 


Total  samples   23,654 


More  samples  were  examined  than  in  any  previous 
year.  In  1909,  22,353  specimens  were  tested;  1910 
thus  shows  an  increase  in  examinations  to  the  extent  of 
1,301,  the  total  for  the  year  being  23,654.  The  income 
was  not  as  large  as  last  year,  but  the  total  was  $8,582.90, 
divided  as  follows:  Fines,  $6,075.40,  and  license  fees, 
$2,507.50.  The  decrease  from  last  year  was  $1,092.10, 
but  this  was  largely  due  to  lessened  receipts  from  fines 
attendant  upon  fewer  court  cases. 

The  quality  of  milk  from  the  chemical  standpoint  has 
been  excellent,  despite  the  fact  that  during  May  and  for 
a  short  time  in  June  there  was  a  milk  strike,  during 
which  many  of  the  producers  whose  milk  ordinarily 
comes  to  this  market  was  withdrawn,  and  much  of  the 
product  arriving  here  during  that  period  was  from 
foreign  sources.  The  standard  of  this  milk  chemically 
was,  however,  excellent,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  it 
contained  a  larger  percentage  of  milk  solids  and  fat  than 
that  sold  here  under  normal  conditions.  This  has  not 
been  usual  under  such  circumstances,  as  with  shortage 
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periods  ordinarily  it  not  infreqently  happens  that  milk 
brought  here  from  unusual  localities  falls  below  the  legal 
standard  limits.  Much  of  the  milk  which  came  here 
during  the  strike  was  from  creameries  in  another  state, 
and  while  not  as  fresh  as  could  be  wished,  had  other 
advantages,  as  before  noted. 

Outside  of  this  strike  period  there  were  not  many 
occasions  during  the  year  when  the  wants  of  milk  users 
of  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity  could  not  be  sup- 
plied from  regular  sources.  This  was  an  uncommon 
condition,  for  in  recent  years  intervals  when  the  supply 
from  the  ordinary  channels  has  proved  inadequate  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Such  periods,  however,  are 
undesirable  for  both  the  consumer  and  dealer. 

As  intimated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  there  is  con- 
siderable manipulation  of  milk,  whereby  the  value  of 
the  resultant  product  is  lowered  by  mixing  skimmed 
milk  and  milk  of  high  grade.  That  this  can  be  done 
within  limits  under  the  existing  low  fat  standard  is 
beyond  question.  This  is  profitable  for  the  milkman, 
but  detrimental  to  the  consumer  from  lessening  the  fat 
value  of  the  product,  and  to  the  farmer  by  reason  of  a 
smaller  amount  of  normal  milk  being  required  to  supply 
the  demand.  If  this  adulteration  can  be  practised 
under  the  existing  fat  limit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
what  will  happen  if  the  fat  standard  is  ever  decreased, 
or,  as  some  misguided  individuals  desire,  eliminated  from 
the  state  law.  This  form  of  tampering  has  been  care- 
fully watched,  and  recently  a  few  milkmen  were  found 
distributing  milk  in  which  the  percentage  of  proteids 
was  greater  than  the  amount  of  fat,  thus  warranting  the 
opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  cream  had  been  removed 
from  the  milk.  Complaints  were  entered  against  these 
dealers  for  the  possession  of  unmarked  skimmed  milk 
with  intent  to  sell.  In  every  instance  the  lower  courts 
have  sustained  the  contention  of  the  government,  and 
it  has  been  found  up  to  the  present  time  that  no  dealer 
thus  convicted  has  since  had  milk  of  this  character  in 
his  possession.  This  fact  leads  to  the  assumption  that 
the  original  condition  found  was  one  controllable  by 
human  agencies. 

The  tendency  to  water  milk  has  for  the  most  part 
been  checked,  and  the  number  of  these  diluted  speci- 
mens appears  to  be  decreasing.  With  the  watered  milk 
that  was  found  during  the  year  there  were  several 
instances  where  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through 
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cooperation  with  this  Bureau  and  the  dealer  on  whose 
team  the  milk  was  originally  found,  was  enabled  to 
trace  the  trouble  to  the  producer,  in  whose  possession 
other  watered  milk  was  found.  In  these  investigations 
the  responsibility  was  fortunately  placed  in  the  right 
quarter,  i.  e.,  the  originator  of  the  trouble  was  made  to 
suffer  the  consequences. 

A  feature  of  this  service  which  each  year  is  demanding 
more  time  is  that  of  investigations  which  deal  with  other 
phases  of  the  law  than  those  which  involve  the  collecting 
of  samples.  This  is  becoming  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
routine  work,  and  constant  and  direct  improvement 
follows  the  expenditure  of  energy  which  it  requires. 
The  amount  of  attention  which  can  be  devoted  to 
these  issues  is  limited  by  reason  of  a  small  force  and  the 
need  for  a  constant  expenditure  of  labor  in  other  direc- 
tions. Despite  these  facts  good  results  are  being 
attained  and  a  majority  of  the  dealers  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  office  in 
the  matter  of  changes  and  improvements.  To  bring  this 
about  in  some  instances  has  involved  much  effort  either 
in  the  way  of  correspondence  or  visits,  or  both. 

In  all,  about  700  issues  were  considered,  and  included 
in  this  list  were  questions  relating  to  dirty  stores, 
dirty  dip  tank,  dirty  dipper,  dirty  cans,  dirty  cream- 
ery, temperature  of  milk,  bacteria  in  milk,  dirty  ice- 
chest  cover,  uncovered  milk  and  cream,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  the  same  outside  ice-chest ;  dipping  milk  by  means 
of  a  cup,  dirty  milk  car,  and  the  use  of  dirty  ice  in 
cooling  milk  during  transportation,  requests  to  bottle 
milk  in  stores,  unmarked  oleomargarine  in  a  store,  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  on  teams,  and  partially  hidden 
oleomargarine  signs  in  stores. 

The  above  is  only  a  portion  of  the  features  receiving 
consideration,  and  the  places  included  were  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  This  work  has  been  attended  with 
pronounced  success. 

License  Law. 

The  operation  of  the  license  law  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1909  is  satisfactory  in  its  relation  to  the  annual 
license  which  all  shopkeepers  must  obtain.  By  the 
present  plan  it  is  feasible  to  have  a  corrected  list  of 
dealers  at  least  once  a  year,  and  this  was  impossible 
under  the  former  law  without  a  complete  canvass  of  the 
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city,  which  would  have  involved  a  large  and  unwar- 
ranted expense.  Before  1909  a  license  for  a  shop  held 
good  as  long  as  there  was  no  change  of  ownership. 

As  illustrating  an  advantage  from  the  present  plan  the 
figures  of  the  last  year  are  useful.  During  that  period 
there  was  collected  for  license  fees,  12,507.50,  representing 
5,015  licenses.  At  this  time  the  Bureau  has  4,003 
licenses,  of  which  number  111  are  for  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. Based  upon  these  figures,  1,012  licenses 
were  granted  during  the  year,  which  are  not  now  in 
operation.  Some  of  these  represent  revoked  milk 
licenses,  but  the  majority  were  given  to  shopkeepers 
who  have  disposed  of  their  places  of  business  by  sale  or 
otherwise. 

The  issuing  of  these  licenses  involves  considerable 
labor  because  of  the  necessary  duplication  of  names 
required  for  the  card  catalogue  system.  This  work, 
however,  is  justified  by  the  results,  and  its  extent  was 
materially  lessened  in  the  past  year  by  comparison  with 
1909.  The  bulk  of  this  duty  was  performed  in  May 
and  June,  and  in  those  months  3,043  licenses  were 
issued  and  applications  for  many  more  were  received. 
This  extra  work  was  carried  on  without  any  great 
increase  in  expense,  which  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  office  force.  The  income  from  fees  was  S5.50 
less  than  in  1909. 

Many  shopkeepers  are  careless  in  applying  for  their 
licenses,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  notices  do  not 
procure  their  permits  until  after  the  institution  of 
court  proceedings.  More  attention  should  be  given 
this  detail  by  dealers,  as  they  are  the  most  interested. 
The  prompt  securing  of  permits  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  time  and  expense  for  both  the  dealer  and  the  Bureau. 
New  licenses  become  operative  the  first  day  of  June  of 
each  year,  and  application  should  be  made  for  them 
during  the  month  of  May. 

The  feature  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year 
relative  to  the  operation  of  several  wagons  by  one 
milkman  for  one  Ucense  fee  of  50  cents  is  worthy  of 
attention.  When  the  original  license  law  was  adopted 
it  was  customary  for  each  licensee  to  u§e  only  one  wagon 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Now  the  traffic  is 
carried  on  under  a  different  policy  to  which  the  original 
fee  system  does  not  apply.  As  an  illustration,  one 
dealer  now  operates  48  wagons,  and  the  eight  largest 
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concerns  are  using  249  wagons,  or  45.5  per  cent  of  the 
vehicles  employed.  If  the  old  arrangement  was  cor- 
rect, a  change  in  the  present  amount  charged  milkmen 
not  only  seems  proper  but  necessary  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  It  is  believed  that  the  license  fee  should 
not  only  be  increased  but  that  there  should  be  a  fee 
for  each  vehicle  used  and  the  amount  charged  for 
store  licenses  advanced.  In  this  respect  the  policy 
pursued  in  some  other  cities  where  license  fees  are 
required  is  of  interest. 

Of  six  cities  it  has  been  found  that  the  wagon  fee  is 
from  $1  to  $10  each,  and  that  in  one  city  where  the 
latter  sum  is  required  the  owner  of  two  or  more  wagons 
has  to  pay  $25  for  a  permit.  The  charge  for  shop 
licenses  varies  from  $1  to  $15,  and  in  one  city  each  cow 
owner  who  peddles  milk  pays  a  fee  of  $1  for  each  animal. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  these  small  dealers  should 
not  pay  a  fee,  even  though  this  plan  is  at  variance  with 
the  law  of  this  state.  Experience  here  and  in  other 
Massachusetts  cities  has  demonstrated  that  from  the 
sanitary  standpoint,  at  least,  this  class  of  dealer  is  the 
most  difficult  to  regulate.  The  above  data  proves 
that  the  license  fees  in  several  cities  are  larger  than  is 
required  here.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sug- 
gestion as  to  a  revision  of  the  present  permit  charge 
should  be  given  consideration. 

The  following  list  gives  the  dealers  operating  one  or 
more  wagons: 


139  firms  use  1  wagon  each. 

44  firms  use  2  wagons  each. 

7  firms  use  3  wagons  each. 

5  firms  use  4  wagons  each. 

6  firms  use  5  wagons  each. 
1  firm  uses  8  wagons. 

1  firm  uses  16  wagons. 


1  firm  uses  21  wagons. 
1  firm  uses  27  wagons. 
1  firm  uses  41  wagons. 
1  firm  uses  43  wagons. 
1  firm  uses  45  wagons. 
1  firm  uses  48  wagons. 


Number  of  Milk  Dealers  and  Quantity  of  Milk 
Handled  Daily. 

Another  decline  is  to  be  noted  in  the  numiber  of 
licensed  milkmen;  this  decrease  has  been  remarkably 
constant  and  in  only  one  of  the  recent  years  has  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dealers  over  the 
previous   year.    Several   milkmen   disposed   of  their 
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routes  in  1910,  and  for  the  most  part  these  were  bought 
by  those  already  in  the  business.  Some  routes  formerly 
operated  independently  have  also  been  consolidated. 
Thus  the  concentration  in  this  traffic  continues.  In 
1909  there  were  275  licensed  milkmen,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  259.  This  is  the  lowest 
number  yet  recorded. 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of 
shops  selling  milk;  there  are  now  3,633  of  these  licensed 
establishments.  In  1909,  3,692  such  places  were  licensed 
to  deal  in  milk. 

The  quantity  of  milk  handled  each  day  in  this  city 
was  larger  than  in  1909  by  21,105  quarts.  The  amount 
dealt  in  each  day  in  1910  approximated  386,081  quarts, 
and  of  this  quantity  about  352,580  quarts  arrived  by 
railroad.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  railroad  milk 
represents  that  which  is  consumed  in  nearby  cities 
and  towns  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  unused  milk 
which  must  necessarily  be  carried  to  supply  varying 
demand,  and  which  is  designated  in  the  trade  as  ^'sur- 
plus milk." 

The  amount  of  milk  consumed  daily  in  this  city 
increased  by  about  9,323  quarts  by  comparison  with 
the  approximate  daily  consumption  of  1909.  Although 
more  milk  is  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  city, 
this  may  probably  be  attributed  to  a  growth  in  popula- 
tion rather  than  to  a  materially  larger  per  capita  use. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  individual  consumption  since  the  remark- 
ably low  level  reached  in  1907.  The  educational  cam- 
paign whereby  milk  is  very  properly  being  extolled 
as  a  perfect  food  has  no  doubt  had  some  influence, 
which  will  be  more  pronounced  in  the  future,  upon  the 
per  capita  employment  of  this  fluid.  About  253,709 
quarts  of  milk  were  daily  consumed  in  this  city  in  1910. 
Of  this,  220,208  quarts,  or  86.79  per  cent,  arrived  by 
railroads;  29,495  quarts,  or  11.63  per  cent,  were  trans- 
ported by  wagons,  and  4,006  quarts,  or  1.58  per  cent, 
were  the  product  of  the  426  cows  kept  within  the  city 
limits.  In  1909,  520  cows  were  kept  in  this  city.  By 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  1909,  there  has  been  a 
daily  decrease  in  the  sale  of  milk  brought  here  by 
teams  and  also  that  raised  within  the  city  borders. 
In  the  former  instance  this  amounts  to  1.59  per  cent, 
and  in  the  latter  to  .36  per  cent.  The  amount  of  rail- 
road milk  used  each  day  increased  by  1.95  per  cent. 
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Certified  and  Inspected  Milk. 

An  encouraging  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  the  use  of 
milk  of  the  better  grades,  thus  indicating  that  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  interested  in  the  clean  milk  issue  is 
being  constantly  enlarged.  Upon  the  clean  milk  basis 
this  is  a  healthy  state  of  affairs,  and  is  proof  that  the 
effort  to  educate  consumers  is  not  without  the  desired 
result.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the  prices  charged 
for  these  grades  of  milk,  but  such  an  attitude  is  unjust, 
as  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  neces- 
sitate and  justify  the  advance  asked.  Furthermore, 
with  certified  milk,  although  the  amount  consumed  is 
yearly  increasing,  the  quantity  in  demand  is  so  small 
that  its  production  cannot  be  said  to  be  upon  a  substan- 
tial business  basis.  Undoubtedly  to  the  dairyman  and 
dealer  traffic  in  this  type  of  milk  more  often  involves 
a  loss  than  a  profit.  The  excess  in  price  for  this  milk 
may  be  viewed  as  milk  insurance  by  the  purchaser, 
and  for  this  amount  there  is  provided  supervision  of  the 
production  and  handling  conditions  and  of  the  health 
of  employees  by  a  medical  commission;  the  animals  are 
tuberculin  tested  and  are  periodically  examined  by 
veterinarians,  and  the  methods  pursued  are  as  near 
perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  Milk  which 
averages  less  than  ten  thousand  bacteria  to  the  cubic 
centimeter  results,  which  necessitates  production  under 
rigid  cleanliness. 

At  present  seven  firms  are  engaged  in  distributing 
this  type  of  milk  throughout  the  city,  and  the  amount 
consumed  daily  approximates  1,216  quarts,  an  excess  of 
184  quarts  over  the  quantity  indicated  by  the  report  of 
last  year. 

For  milk  which  could  be  classified  as  inspected  the 
demand  is  much  greater,  about  11,304  quarts  being 
sold  daily.  In  1909,  10,580  quarts  were  used  each  day. 
The  bulk  of  this  milk  is  delivered  in  bottles  to  house- 
holders, but  a  considerable  amount  is  used  in  hospitals, 
cans  being  utilized  as  containers.  This  form  of  milk 
costs  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  price  charged  for  ordi- 
nary milk,  and  is  well  worth  the  difference.  Many  of 
the  herds  from  which  this  milk  is  obtained  are  tuberculin 
tested.  The  milk  should  not  have  more  than  100,000 
bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter;  it  is  comparatively 
clean,  and  the  production  methods,  while  commendable, 
are  less  strict  than  those  governing  certified  milk  farms. 
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Fourteen  firms  are  distributing  this  milk,  which 
is  guaranteed  only  by  these  concerns.  An  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  this  milk  is  available  as  soon  as  a 
market  is  provided,  plans  to  that  end  having  been  per- 
fected by  some  of  the  above  dealers.  One  of  these 
concerns  pasteurizes  this  form  of  milk  before  delivering 
it  to  consumers. 

These  cleaner  brands  of  milk  should  find  extensive 
use  by  consumers  of  this  city,  and  the  medical  profession 
especially  ought  to  play  an  important  part  in  informing 
the  public  of  their  advantages.  There  should  be  a 
substantial  preference  by  all  classes  for  milk  uncontami- 
nated  by  filth  and  drawn  from  healthy  animals. 

Heated  Milk. 

During  the  year  another  company  was  added  to  the 
list  of  those  dealing  in  heated  milk,  and  this,  with  a 
small  concern  whose  milk  is  treated  in  another  state, 
makes  six  firms  who  are  selling  milk  of  this  type  in 
Boston.  The  company  which  began  to  treat  its  product 
in  the  above  manner  installed  a  modern  equipment, 
by  which  milk  is  heated  to  146  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
held  for  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  its  tem- 
perature does  not  fall  below  144  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
One  firm  has  recently  had  a  new  pasteurizing  outfit 
placed  in  its  plant,  abandoning  old  machinery,  whereby 
milk  can  be  handled  in  accordance  with  approved 
methods.  A  third  concern,  which  has  for  years  used  the 
continuous  process  for  heating  milk,  is  about  to  replace 
the  apparatus  which  has  been  employed  with  a  new  and 
modern  device,  which  will  be  ready  for  operation  at  an 
early  date.  Another  company  is  using  an  equipment 
installed  in  1910;  the  milk  is  heated  at  this  place  to 
145  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then  held  in  porcelain- 
lined  compartments  for  thirty  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  temperature  does  not  go  below  143  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  milk  is  then  cooled  to  42  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  bottled.  The  remaining  firm  is  also 
using  a  holding  arrangement  for  keeping  the  milk  at  an 
elevated  temperature  for  a  stated  interval  after  heating. 
This  leaves  only  one  concern  now  employing  the  con- 
tinuous process. 

The  amount  of  heated  milk  sold  here  was  materially 
increased  during  1910.  The  volume  of  this  form  of 
milk  delivered  daily  approximates  120,565  quarts,  and 
this  is  about  49.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  supply.  About 
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80,455  quarts,  or  63.5  per  cent,  of  this  daily  output  is 
delivered  in  bottles;  the  balance  is  sold  in  cans.  Of 
these  containers  bottles  appear  to  be  superior  to  cans 
for  employment  as  holders  for  heated  milk,  i.  e.,  samples 
from  the  former  have  been  found  to  possess  a  lower 
bacterial  content.  It  is  again  urged  that  all  heated 
milk  should  be  labeled,  so  that  the  temperature  and  date 
of  heating  are  clearly  indicated. 

Other  facts  relative  to  heated  milk  appear  under  the 
heading  ''Bacteriologic  Examination  of  Milk." 

Milk  Cans. 

In  addition  to  the  former  contracting  firms  there  are 
now  several  small  dealers  who  are  sending  cans  into  the 
country  daily,  but  all  of  the  above  milkmen  engaged  in 
freighting  milk  here  are  shipping  washed  cans  from  this 
city  to  the  producers  from  whom  the  milk  is  obtained. 
One  small  contracting  company  which  began  business 
during  the  year  reverted  to  the  former  custom  of  making 
the  farmer  do  the  cleaning.  A  stop  was  put  to  this 
practice,  since  which  time  all  cans  have  been  washed 
before  delivery  to  producers.  At  this  time  the  cans 
from  all  dealers  are  washed  before  being  returned  to  the 
farmer.  With  all  of  the  concerns  except  one,  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  business,  the  opinion  prevails  that  the 
washing  of  cans  has  resulted  in  great  improvement  to 
the  supply.  The  contender  who  holds  to  the  opposite 
view  believes  that  milk  was  of  lower  bacterial  content 
when  the  responsibility  for  washing  was  vested  with  the 
man  who  filled  the  cans  with  milk.  While  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  opposed  to  this  opinion  as  to  the  influence 
upon  milk  of  cans  washed  here  or  in  the  country,  there 
should  be  no  occasion  for  dispute  over  the  condition 
of  milk  vessels,  as  every  one  who  employs  them  in  the 
handling  of  milk  for  public  consumption  is  accountable 
for  their  cleanliness.  No  person  who  would  place  milk 
in  an  unclean  vessel,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
cleaning  of  the  same  devolved  upon  another,  is  fit  to 
be  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  milk  business.  Fur- 
thermore, no  contractor  who  has  reason  to  suspect  a 
farmer  of  placing  milk  in  dirty  cans  should  continue  to 
purchase  milk  from  such  a  source.  The  intention  of 
dealers  is  to  send  the  cans  into  the  country  clean,  but 
if  by  any  oversight  cans  should  reach  farmers  not 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  responsibility  of  putting  them 
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in  proper  condition  before  use  ought  to  be  assumed  by 
the  latter.  In  any  event  dirty  cans  should  never  be 
employed  for  holding  milk. 

Nearly  all  of  the  dealers  who  are  buying  small  amounts 
of  milk  in  the  country  are  having  it  sent  here  in  8|- 
quart  cans,  but  one  concern  is  using  a  few  21J-quart 
cans.  The  bulk  of  the  milk  which  arrives  through  the 
agency  of  the  large  firms  is  transported  in  cans  of  21i- 
quarts  capacity.  One  concern  employs  this  unit  almost 
exclusively,  and  another  company  which  has  been  grad- 
ually eliminating  8J-quart  cans  for  those  holding  21i- 
quarts  has  this  year  replaced  the  8J-quart  size  upon 
one  car  with  those  of  the  larger  type.  Not  all  of  the 
firms  are  agreed  upon  this  can  issue,  as  one  company 
contends  that  the  8  J-quart  can  is  easier  to  handle,  quicker 
to  cool  and  better  adapted  for  icing  than  those  of  larger 
size. 

For  the  delivery  of  milk  throughout  the  city  the 
8J-quart  can  is  the  prevailing  form.  The  cans  of  this 
size,  closed  with  a  cap  like  those  for  milk  bottles,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report,  are  being  successfully  employed 
by  the  firm  which  originally  used  them,  and  more  of 
this  style  were  ordered  this  year,  to  be  substituted  for 
the  cans  with  wooden  stoppers.  They  have  the  great 
advantage  of  keeping  the  milk  in  much  better  condition 
than  when  the  wooden  plug  is  utilized,  and  these  new 
cans  are  preferred  to  the  old  style  by  many  restaurant 
and  hotel  keepers  who  receive  milk  from  this  company. 

Misuse  of  Milk  Containers. 

The  efforts  of  previous  years  to  stop  the  wrongful  use 
of  milk  vessels  have  met  with  gratifying  results  in  mate- 
rially checking  infringements  of  the  law  governing  this 
matter  in  shops,  restaurants  and  hotels.  Observation, 
the  experience  of  the  large  dealers,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  court  actions  all  tend  to  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  violations.  This  could  be  further  lessened  were 
it  not  for  the  wording  of  the  statute  dealing  with  this 
matter,  which  makes  the  person  who  causes  or  permits 
forbidden  substances  to  be  placed  in  milk  containers 
Hable  to  a  penalty.  Thus  the  phraseology  prevents  the 
use  of  a  method  of  procuring  evidence  relative  to  viola- 
tions in  shops  and  restaurants,  which  might  otherwise 
be  attempted. 

Tlicrc  were  only  eight  cases  brought  before  the  courts 
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for  violation  of  this  law,  but  in  1909  twenty-three  actions 
were  prosecuted.  The  majority  of  the  1910  cases  dealt 
with  the  wrongful  employment  of  milk  bottles  rather 
than  milk  cans.  In  a  few  instances  small  shopkeepers 
were  found  using  bottles  for  measuring  liquids  hke  mo- 
lasses and  vi negar .  Usually,  however,  the  bottle  found  its 
way  into  a  shop  through  the  agency  of  a  consumer, 
who  wished  it  to  serve  as  a  container  for  some  purchase. 

Householders  are  more  at  fault  regarding  this  problem 
than  either  shopkeepers  or  restaurant  dealers.  The 
former  wrongfully  retain  bottles  in  large  numbers,  they  * 
are  then  misused,  and  oftentimes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  proper  cleaning  by  ordinary  methods  when 
they  subsequently  find  their  way  back  into  the  usual 
channels.  Then  when  such  bottles  are  again  employed 
for  milk,  complaints  are  made  either  to  the  milk  inspec- 
tor or  milkman,  or  both,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tainers. Each  milk  vessel  should  be  clean,  and  milk 
consumers  are  justified  in  protesting  when  they  are  not. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  clean  some  of  these  misused 
vessels  (whether  bottles  or  cans)  under  methods  which 
could  be  accepted  as  proper  for  milk  utensils  employed 
only  for  milk.  Thus  bottles  which  have  been  washed, 
but  which  nevertheless  retain  upon  the  inner  portion 
traces  of  the  foreign  substances  which  have  been  placed 
in  them  by  householders,  are  occasionally  used  by  milk- 
men who  are  not  aware  of  their  condition  as  containers 
of  milk.  With  cans  the  undesirable  conditions  would 
be  more  pronounced,  as  they  would  be  subjected  to  worse 
treatment  by  those  disposed  to  misuse  milk  vessels. 
These  foreign  deposits  on  bottles  vary  as  to  amount,  and 
are  usually  brown  to  black  in  color,  and  noticeable  to 
the  householder  who  receives  them  from  the  milkman, 
the  presence  of  the  adhering  substance  usually  being 
made  especially  pronounced  by  the  white  background  of 
the  milk.  In  the  hurry  of  handling  many  packages  not 
all  of  these  faulty  bottles  are  noticed  by  the  dealers.  If 
such  was  the  case,  consumers  may  be  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  used  for  the  dehvery  of  milk  until  free  from 
objection,  as  no  milkman  possessed  of  common  sense 
would  run  the  risk  of  offending  his  customers  by  leaving 
milk  in  unsightly  containers. 

Several  of  the  bottles  to  which  objection  was  made 
during  the  year  have  been  photographed  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  their  actual  condition,  and  this  is  shown 
in  Figure  I.   Some  of  these  bottles  were  dirty  from  mis- 
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use  by  consumers,  and  others  through  carelessness  at 
the  milk-handhng  plant. 

There  have  been  more  complaints  than  usual  during 
the  past  year  as  to  the  condition  of  milk  bottles  used  by 
dealers,  and  the  Bureau  has  devoted  much  time  to  this 
subject,  and  without  excusing  these  firms  in  any  degree 
for  faulty  containers,  it  would  be  well  for  consumers  not 
to  place  all  of  the  blame  for  dirty  milk  bottles  upon  the 
milkmen.  Every  such  container  was  misused  by  a  citi- 
zen, and  if  these  individuals  in  the  interest  of  decency 
would  stop  these  practices,  and  if  all  milk  vessels  were 
cleaned  as  soon  as  emptied  and  returned  promptly  to  the 
dealer,  complaints  of  this  kind  would  cease.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  a  great  and  unnecessary  waste  in  the 
milk  business  would  also  be  prevented,  and  consumers 
might  as  a  natural  consequence  reasonably  expect  a 
commensurate  reduction  in  their  milk  bills. 

The  annual  financial  loss  through  the  wrongful  appro- 
priation and  misuse  of  milk  containers  is  enormous,  and 
should  be  stopped  not  only  for  that  reason  but  from  con- 
sideration of  health.  Many  bottles  and  cans  either  mis- 
used or  not  promptly  returned  to  the  owners  find  their 
way  into  ash  barrels  to  mingle  with  rubbish  and  filth. 
They  are  then  transported  to  one  of  the  various  dumps, 
having  acquired  a  coating  of  dirt  and  ashes,  which  is 
especially  pronounced  if  the  bottle  contains  milk  drain- 
ings  or  other  moisture.  Arriving  at  the  dump  these  con- 
tainers are  sorted  from  the  debris,  the  bottles  being 
placed  temporarily  in  barrels,  and  the  cans  in  heaps. 
Later  these  utensils  are  returned  to  their  owners,  the 
latter  being  compelled  to  compensate  those  in  charge 
of  the  dumps  for  this  service.  Photographs  made  of 
cans  and  bottles  accumulated  at  a  dump  have  been  repro- 
duced to  show  the  actual  conditions.  Accompanying 
these  is  a  picture  which  illustrates  the  condition  of  a 
bottle  taken  from  the  dump. 

Figure  II.  This  shows  eight  cans  only,  but  amply  illustrates 
the  condition  of  two  or  three  hundred  others  which  were 
heaped  together  at  this  place.  They  were  dented,  rusted  and 
dirty  from  ashes  and  dust. 

Figure  III.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  a  dump,  and  not 
at  a  creamery.  These  bottles  were  not  returned  to  milkmen 
by  consumers,  but  were  placed  in  ash  barrels.  They  were  then 
hauled  to  the  dump  with  ashes  and  other  waste,  from  which 
th(;y  were  rescued  and  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold  to  milkmen,  the  rightful  owners. 


IV.— DIRTY  MILK  BOTTLE  TAKEN   FROM   A   DUMP.    THIS   SPECIMEN  WAS  COATED 
WITH  ASHES  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE      IT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  RETURNED 
BY  THE  CONSUMER  TO  THE  MILKMAN. 
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Figure  IV.  This  represents  one  of  the  bottles  rescued  from 
the  dump  after  undergoing  the  treatment  outUned  above 
under  Figure  II.  This  bottle  was  placed  in  the  ash  barrel 
while  moist  inside  with  sour  milk,  to  which  ashes  readily 
adhered.  There  was  also  a  liberal  coating  of  ashes  upon  the 
outside  of  the  bottle.  These  cans  and  bottles  afford  convincing 
evidence  that  all  milk  vessels  should  be  promptly  returned  to 
their  owners. 

This  question  of  nonreturn  of  containers  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  trade  that  a  bottle  exchange,  a 
cooperative  concern,  has  recently  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting,  sorting  and  returning  stray 
milk  vessels  to  the  rightful  owners.  A  tariff  is  exacted 
for  this  handling. 

Milkmen  could  promptly  put  an  end  to  all  of  the 
troubles  which  come  from  the  nonreturn  of  their 
property  if  they  would  only  charge  for  each  container. 
There  is  ample  reason  why  they  should  adopt  this 
course;  not  to  do  it  is  as  senseless  as  to  expect  them  to 
loan  customers,  in  addition  to  milk  containers,  horses 
and  wagons.  It  is  useless  with  present  petty  trade 
jealousies  to  attempt  to  bring  this  condition  about,  and 
the  only  manner  in  which  its  accomplishment  can  be 
realized  is  through  the  medium  of  some  legislation  which 
would  compel  dealers  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  to 
charge  for  each  container  delivered  to  consumers,  the 
latter  to  pay  at  least  the  cost  price  for  each  nonreturned 
milk  vessel.  Neither  dealer  nor  consumer  should  fear 
such  a  plan,  as  it  would  not  only  benefit  both  financially, 
but  also  result  in  improvement  to  the  milk  supply. 

Cleaning  of  Milk  Vessels. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
court  cases  for  violation  of  the  regulation  dealing  with 
this  subject.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  activity 
of  the  Bureau  in  inforcing  this  requirement  and  acquaint- 
ing shopkeepers  .with  its  provisions,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Health  regulation  respecting  the  sale  of 
milk  in  bottles  or  other  tightly  closed  receptacles  mate- 
rially reduced  the  number  of  cans  used  about  the  city 
in  the  delivery  of  shop  milk.  Cans  are  now  employed 
as  containers  for  the  milk  sold  to  restaurants  and  hotels, 
but  the  proprietors  of  these  places  are  observing  the 
regulation  carefully. 

Most  of  the  bottles  at  present  used  in  the  sale  of 
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shop  milk  are  washed  before  being  returned  to  stores 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  When  this  is  not  done, 
it  means  a  nonobservance  of  the  regulation  by  some 
householder,  a  form  of  violation  with  which  it  is  difficult 
to  deal.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  substantial  gain 
has  been  made  even  in  this  direction  in  the  matter  of 
education  of  consumers,  and  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  citizens  are  aiding  the  clean  milk  cause  by  attention 
to  this  detail  than  at  any  previous  period. 

This  betterment,  although  pronounced,  is  far  from 
the  desired  stage  of  progress,  a  proportion  of  the  con-, 
suming  public  either  not  realizing  the  need  for  cleanli- 
ness in  milk  vessels,  or,  when  this  knowledge  is  possessed, 
showing  disinclination  to  observe  common  decencies. 
The  least  that  the  public  can  do  to  assist  in  the  move- 
ment for  better  milk  supplies  is  to  perform  that  small 
burden  which  the  cleaning  of  milk  receptacles  involves. 
This  is  a  vital  matter,  a  responsibility  which  no  one 
should  shirk,  and  which  concerns  every  individual  who 
uses  milk. 

To  further  call  the  attention  of  consumers  to  the 
importance  of  proper  care  of  milk  vessels  and  their 
prompt  return  of  these  containers  to  milkmen,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  was  distributed  through  the  cooperation 
of  dealers: 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Bureau  of  Milk  Inspection, 
30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health  requires  all  milk  vessels 
(bottles,  etc.)  to  be  cleaned  as  soon  as  emptied  and  by  the 
person  who  pours  out  the  milk. 

A  state  law  prohibits  the  use  of  milk  vessels  (bottles,  etc.) 
as  containers  for  substances  other  than  milk,  skimmed  milk, 
cream,  buttermilk,  or  water  or  other  cleansing  agent. 

Will  you  not  comply  with  this  regulation  and  law  by  clean- 
ing all  milk  vessels  as  soon  as  emptied,  and  return  them  promptly 
to  the  milkman  or  shopkeeper,  and  thus  aid  the  movement  for 
better  milk,  and  assist  the  Board  of  Health  in  its  effort  to 
further  improve  the  supply  of  this  city? 

James  O.  Jordan, 

Inspector  of  Milk. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  result  in  material 
benefit,  and  lessen  attending  evils  from  unclean,  misused 
and  nonreturned  cans  and  bottles. 
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Regulation  Concerning  the  Sale  of  Shop  Milk 
IN  Tightly  Closed  Receptacles. 

The  above  regulation  has  involved  a  vast  amount  of 
work  for  the  Bureau  since  the  first  of  last  April,  in  which 
the  element  of  controversy  was  an  important  factor. 
This  requirement  finally  became  operative  on  June  15, 
and  most  of  the  milkmen  were  prepared  to  carry  on 
their  business  under  the  new  plan,  which  involved  the 
abandonment  of  the  sale  of  milk  from  tanks  or  coolers 
in  stores  where  other  merchandise  was  sold,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  bottles  or  other  tightly  closed  receptacles 
for  dealing  in  this  commodity.  A  few  milkmen  who  had 
opposed  the  regulation,  and  also  delayed  their  purchases 
of  the  necessary  equipment  for  complying  with  its  pro- 
visions, despite  the  warnings  which  they  had  received, 
were  consequently  not  able  to  supply  their  store  trade 
in  accordance  with  the  new  arrangement.  A  still 
smaller  number  of  milkmen  (which  later  became  nar- 
rowed down  to  one  dealer)  desired  to  test  the  legality 
of  the  requirement,  and  determined  to  oppose  it  in  every 
way. 

As  all  shopkeepers  had  received  notice  in  April  that 
the  regulation  was  to  go  into  operation,  it  was  deemed 
best  not  to  delay  its  enforcement  after  the  date  upon 
which  it  went  into  effect,  and  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  revoking  the  milk  licenses  of  those  who  were  not  observ- 
ing its  requirements,  this  action  being  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  443  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of 
1909,  sections  3  and  4.  This  plan,  although  involving 
much  detail,  was  productive  of  good  results.  Some  of 
those  whose  licenses  were  revoked  stopped  selling  milk 
until  they  could  supply  their  trade  with  this  fluid  in 
bottles,  and  also  procure  new  permits;  others  continued 
to  deal  in  ''loose  milk,"  and  complaints  were  promptly 
entered  against  this  class  for  dealing  in  milk  without  a 
license.  The  courts  sustained  this  method  of  procedure 
and  in  practically  every  case  a  conviction  was  secured. 

Some  shopkeepers,  who  received  their  supplies  from 
milkmen  who  had  vigorously  contested  the  regulation, 
took  advantage,  at  the  instigation  of  said  milkmen,  of 
the  provision  in  section  4  of  the  above  law  of  1909, 
which  permits  an  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
where  a  license  is  refused  or  revoked,  the  decision  of  the 
latter  in  such  actions  being  according  to  law  ''final 
and  conclusive."    There  were  fifty-seven  such  appeals, 
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and  in  these  instances  no  court  complaints  were 
entered  while  the  matter  was  being  considered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  This  latter  body  granted 
the  appellants  two  hearings  in  July,  at  which  they  were 
represented  by  counsel,  the  Inspector  of  Milk  appearing 
in  support  of  the  action  of  this  Bureau.  The  legality 
of  the  regulation,  i.  e.,,  the  right  of  the  Board  to  adopt 
such  a  requirement,  and  the  comparative  qualities  of 
''loose"  and  bottled  milk  were  the  principal  issues 
involved.  Later,  and  by  agreement,  two  written  argu- 
ments were  submitted  by  each  side  to  this  controversy. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  facts  and  issues  involved, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  early  in  October  decided  to 
sustain  the  revocations. 

Some  of  the  store  dealers  who  were  parties  to  this 
dispute  immediately  began  the  sale  of  bottled  milk  and 
applied  for  new  licenses.  Others  continued  the  sale  of 
''loose  milk"  until  complaints  were  entered  in  court  for 
the  sale  of  milk  without  a  license;  they  then  began  deal- 
ing in  bottled  milk  and  applied  for  licenses.  A  smaller 
number,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  milkman 
who  supplied  them,  neither  applied  for  licenses  nor 
abandoned  the  traffic  in  milk  under  the  old  method. 
The  combined  sales  of  milk  by  these  dealers  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  amounted  to  only  0.62  per  cent 
of  the  daily  supply.  Thus  in  four  months,  with  the 
above  exceptions,  the  system  of  selling  in  shops  under- 
went complete  change.  Complaints  for  selling  milk  as 
unlicensed  dealers  were  entered  in  court  against  these 
individuals,  where  they  were  convicted;  from  these 
findings  appeals  were  entered. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty-one  of  these 
appealed  actions  pending  in  the  Superior  Court.  Mean- 
while, counsel  representing  the  milk  dealer  who  has  been 
most  active  in  opposing  both  the  regulation  and  its 
operation  has  brought  a  complaint  against  one  of  these 
shopkeepers  who  persists  in  the  sale  of  "loose  milk," 
whereby  it  is  charged  that  this  store  dealer,  the  defend- 
ant to  the  action,  did  "offer,  expose  and  keep  for  sale 
milk,  and  that  said  milk  so  offered,  exposed  and  kept 
for  sale  ....  was  not  then  and  there  offered,  exposed 
and  kept  for  sale  in  a  tightly  closed  or  capped  bottle  or 
receptacle  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health."  This  defendant  is  supplied  with  milk  by  the 
milkman  who  is  financing  the  action,  and  the  case  was 
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instigated  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  legaHty  of  the 
regulation.  This  subject  will  probably  have  an  early 
adjudication. 

The  majority  of  shopkeepers  were  in  favor  of  dealing 
in  milk  by  this  method,  and  some  who  were  at  first 
opposed  to  the  plan  are  now  its  warmest  advocates. 
Many  assert  that  they  would  not  again  sell  ''loose  milk" 
under  any  circumstances. 

It  was  urged  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  regulation 
should  not  be  adopted  that  it  would  prevent  the  sale  of 
milk  in  two  and  three  cents'  worth  to  people  who  were 
either  unable  to  procure  or  to  keep  in  good  condition 
large  amounts  of  this  food.  In  order  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  extent  of  these  small  sales,  a  canvass  was 
made  of  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  This 
investigation  indicated  that  the  amount  of  milk  sold 
in  the  above  manner  was  greatly  exaggerated,  thus 
warranting  the  opinion  that  this  contention  was  unsound. 

To  ascertain  just  how  the  ''poor  consumer"  fared 
in  the  matter  of  buying  milk  in  small  quantities,  attempts 
were  made  to  purchase  milk  at  the  shops  of  some  of  the 
dealers  who  persisted  in  handling  "loose  milk,"  and 
who  had  appealed  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  upon 
the  question  of  the  revocation  of  their  milk  licenses  by 
this  Bureau.  These  dealers  were  pronounced  in  their 
protests,  alleging  as  one  reason  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  consumer  who  obtained  milk  in  small  amounts. 
At  eight  of  the  places  visited  not  less  than  a  pint  of  milk 
could  be  purchased,  and  at  only  five  shops  was  enough 
milk  given  the  agent  (on  either  a  two  or  three  cent  pur- 
chase) so  that  the  transaction  could  be  deemed  equitable 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint.  At  other  shops  the 
results  were  as  follows: 

A  North  street  dealer  sold  445  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  at 
4  cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of  milk 
would  cost  8.4  cents. 

A  Cliff  street  dealer  sold  200  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  for  3 
cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of  milk  would 
cost  14.18  cents. 

A  Tremont  street  dealer  sold  238  cubic  centimeters  of  milk 
for  3  cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of  milk 
would  cost  11.92  cents. 

A  Saratoga  street  dealer  sold  175  cubic  centimeters  of  milk 
for  2  cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of  milk 
would  cost  10.8  cents. 
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A  Hulbert  street  dealer  sold  310  cubic  centimeters  of  milk 
for  3  cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of  milk 
would  cost  9.14  cents. 

A  West  Lenox  street  dealer  sold  165  cubic  centimeters  of 
milk  for  2  cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of 
milk  would  cost  11.4  cents. 

A  Blue  Hill  avenue  dealer  sold  185  cubic  centimeters  of  milk 
for  2  cents.  Based  on  this  quantity  and  price,  a  quart  of  milk 
would  cost  10.2  cents. 

Not  one  of  the  dealers  visited  would  sell  a  cent's  worth  of 
milk. 

These  results  were  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  This  investigation  indicates  that  the  claims  put  forth 
by  dealers  as  to  the  sales  of  milk  in  small  quantities  are  a  sub- 
terfuge employed  to  deceive  consumers,  as  many  shopkeepers 
loudest  in  their  assertions  of  hardship  to  the  poor  refuse  to 
make  such  sales.  (In  fact  many  storekeepers  were  indignant 
when  inquiry  was  made  for  one  or  two  cents'  worth  of  milk.) 

Second.  In  many  of  the  shops  where  less  than  a  pint  of  milk 
was  sold  the  price  charged  for  the  quantity  given  the  purchaser 
was  such  that  the  corresponding  price  for  milk  by  the  quart 
would  vary  from  8.4  cents  to  14.18  cents.  Thus  the  individual 
who  purchases  milk  by  the  two  and  three  cents'  worth  may  be 
defrauded  through  excessive  prices  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
befriending  him. 

Third.  Not  a  single  store  out  of  twenty-one  would  sell  a 
cent's  worth  of  milk. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regulation  has  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  quality  of  milk  sold  to  con- 
sumers, i.  e.,  the  product  has  been  of  higher  standard 
in  percentage  of  total  solids  and  fat  and  of  lower  bac- 
terial content  than  was  possible  of  attainment  under 
the  former  arrangement.  The  improvement  in  this 
latter  respect  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report.  An 
idea  of  the  betterment  from  the  chemical  standpoint 
can  be  gained  from  the  number  of  court  cases  for  the 
sale  of  shop  milk  below  standard  for  similar  periods 
in  the  years  1909-10  and  1910-11,  as  follows: 

Number  of  Court  Cases  for  Sale  of  Milk  Below  Standard  in 

Shops. 

June  15,  1909,  to  February  1,  1910  79 

*  June  15,  1910,  to  February  1,  1911  57 


*  Date  when  tlie  regulation  rcquirinR  the  siile  of  milk  in  tightly  closed  receptacles 
became  operative. 
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Of  the  cases  in  this  latter  period  only  thirty-five  were 
against  dealers  who  kept  milk  in  bottles,  the  other  prose- 
cutions being  for  the  sale  of  loose  milk"  (not  to  be 
carried  from  the  premises)  in  restaurants  and  hotels. 
Thus  there  were  27.8  per  cent  less  cases  based  on  low 
standard  shop  milk  from  June  15,  1910,  to  February  1, 
1911,  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1909-10. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  plan  adopted 
to  compel  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation  by  the 
revocation  of  licenses.  This  entailed  a  vast  amount 
of  laboi*,  which  was  fully  warranted  by  the  outcome.  It 
is  believed  that  the  result  attained  amply  demonstrates 
that  this  method  of  dealing  with  these  milk  problems, 
wherever  utilized,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  efficiency. 

The  results  from  this  work  have  been  partially  noted 
above,  but  the  details  have  been  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  and  the  statement  which  follows  also  records  the 
number  of  licenses  revoked  for  violation  of  other  Board 
of  Health  regulations,  the  number  of  instances  where 
licenses  were  refused,  and  the  outcome  from  such  revo- 
cations and  refusals. 

Record  Concerning  Revoked  and  Refused  Milk 
Licenses. 

Number  of  licenses  revoked  for  sale  of  ^4oose  milk" 
in  shops  and  for  dirty  stores  187 

Number  of  licenses  revoked  for  keeping  milk  out- 
side ice  chest  3 

Total  number  of  licenses  revoked  .  .  .  190 
Number  of  notices  sent  for  hearings  for  violation  of 

regulations  235 

Number  of  hearings  on  above  notifications      .  .150 
Number  who  did  not  appear  for  hearing  after  noti- 
fication  85 

Number  of  licenses  not  revoked  after  hearing  ...  45 
Number  of  licenses  refused  after  June  15,  1910,  because 

'4oose  milk"  was  being  sold  71 

(Of  these,  67  were  afterwards  granted  upon  compli- 
ance with  the  regulation,  and  four  stopped  selUng 
milk  or  went  out  of  business.) 
Number  who,  since  their  licenses  were  revoked,  have 
applied  for  new  permits,  and  who  were  then  selling 

milk  in  bottles  163 

Number  found  selling  ''loose  milk"  after  June  15,  1910, 

who  were  unlicensed  18 

Number  of  appeals  to  State  Board  of  Health  from  revoca- 
tion of  Ucenses   .      .*  57 
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Number  of  court  cases  for  sale  of  milk  unlicensed  after 

revocation  of  license  41 

Number  of  court  cases  for  sale  of  milk  unlicensed,  who 
were  either  refused  licenses  after  June  15,  1910,  be- 
cause they  were  selling  ''loose  milk,"  or  who  had 
failed  to  apply  for  a  license  and  were  found  dealing  in 
milk  in  the  above  manner  after  June  15,  1910    .      .  22 


Investigating  Complaints. 

More  complaints  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  conditions  are  becoming  worse,  but  points 
rather  to  greater  interest  of  citizens  in  the  milk  subject. 

Information  of  this  character  comes  to  the  office 
either  by  telephone,  letter,  or  by  personal  calls.  The 
telephone  and  the  mails  are  often  employed  for  anony- 
mous complaints.  Investigation  proves  many  of  them 
unfounded,  while  others  are  of  great  help  in  correcting 
undesirable  and  illegal  conditions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  this  aid  from  the  public,  and 
the  Bureau  stands  ready  to  give  all  of  the  assistance 
within  its  power  in  the  correction  of  faults.  It  is  planned 
to  investigate  all  of  the  data  thus  presented,  even  though 
this  often  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time. 
Many  citizens  fear  that  facts  thus  obtained  will  be  used 
to  their  detriment  or  that  they  will  be  haled  to  court. 
Such  need  have  no  anxiety  relative  to  the  consequences, 
as  their  wishes  regarding  sources  of  information  or  con- 
cerning court  proceedings  are  always  observed. 

While  the  number  of  complaints  was  larger  than  last 
year,  the  variety  was  also  greater.  Probably  the 
question  of  dirty  milk  cans  and  bottles  received  more 
attention  from  citizens  than  any  other  single  subject. 
Some  of  the  remaining  features  to  be  classified  under 
this  heading  are  the  following: 

Sale  of  milk  of  low  grade;  sale  of  diluted  condensed 
milk  as  milk;  sale  of  ''loose  milk"  and  of  milk  that 
was  sour;  milk  kept  uncovered  in  stores  where  there 
were  no  ice  chests  for  proper  cooling;  sale  of  milk  at 
the  stock  yards;  unlicensed  dealers;  dirty  cans  being 
shipped  to  the  country;  misuse  of  cans  and  bottles; 
dirty  stores;  dirty  milk  handling  methods;  cows  feed- 
ing on  and  nosing  over  material  on  a  dump;  sale  of 
warm  milk;  and  foreign  substances  in  bottled  milk. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  latter  instances 
this  bottled  milk  was  tampered  with  after  it  was  delivered 
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by  the  milkman,  and  probably  from  various  motives. 
Such  acts  are  difficult  to  detect  and  probably  come  more 
properly  under  police  control  than  within  the  province 
of  this  office. 

The  cooperation  of  citizens  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Bureau  to  violations  of  the  laws  over  which  it  has 
control  is  desired  and  solicited. 

Dairy  Inspection. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in 
correcting  faulty  farm  conditions,  both  upon  the  reports 
of  such  unsanitary  places  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau  late  in  1909,  and  those  sent  in  during  1910. 
In  this  connection  the  card  catalogue  system,  which 
contains  a  statement  of  the  improvements  made  at  each 
dairy,  and  which  was  devised  for  this  work,  has  been 
especially  valuable,  and  saved  much  clerical  labor. 
This  matter  has  entailed  much  correspondence  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  necessary  changes  had 
been  inaugurated. 

Practically  all  of  the  dairies  dealt  with  were  called  to 
the  notice  of  your  Board  by  reports  based  upon  inspec- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  this  information 
was  subsequently  forwarded  to  this  Bureau.  A  majority 
of  the  farms  which  were  the  subject  of  these  reports 
were  located  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont.  Some  of  these  Bay  State  dairies 
were  near  Boston  and  were  among  the  worst  noted. 

The  policy  of  holding  the  licensee,  who  was  selling 
the  milk  from  these  dairies  in  this  city,  responsible  for 
the  elimination  of  the  insanitary  features  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  with  marked  success.  Where  the  faults  at 
these  farms  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  place  them 
in  the  impossible  category  from  the  milk  production 
basis,  they  were  allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
essential  changes.  The  majority  took  advantage  of  this 
privilege.  A  few  either  refused  or  neglected  to  correct 
the  faults,  and  after  it  became  evident  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvements,  the 
milk  was  excluded  from  this  city.  There  were  instances 
where  much  opposition  was  shown  to  the  desired 
changes,  and  only  recently  a  belligerent  dairyman  wrote 
a  contractor  that  if  he  insisted  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  proposed  alterations,  he  would  not  only  refuse  to 
install  them  but  would  sell  his  milk  elsewhere. 

In  a  minority  of  dairies  the  faults  were  so  pronounced 
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that  the  milk  was  immediately  excluded  from  this  city. 
At  one  of  these  places  the  cows  and  the  tie-up  w^ere 
dirty;  cobwebs  were  on  the  ceiling;  there  was  a  privy 
seat  at  the  entrance  of  the  tie-up,  and  an  accumulation 
of  human  excrement  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  tie- 
up.  Insanitary  and  disgusting  conditions  abounded. 
In  another  instance,  and  where  the  farm  was  near  to 
Boston,  the  milk  was  handled  on  the  barn  floor,  and 
cooled  and  stored  in  tubs  of  dirty  water  in  a  shed. 
A  large  number  of  pigs  were  kept  in  the  barn  cellar, 
swill  was  spread  around  generously,  and  there  were 
many  swill  wagons  near  by.  Millions  of  flies  were  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  odor  was  so  offensive  that  it  could 
be  perceived  at  a  great  distance.  Two  other  foul-smell- 
ing places  were  noted,  one  by  reason  of  accumulated 
swill,  and  the  other  from  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  barnyard  water  and  mud. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  above  is  descriptive 
of  the  average  New  England  dairy.  They  merely 
illustrate  types  of  places  fortunately  only  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  dairy  inspection  work.  In  a  majority 
of  the  remaining  instances  the  improvements  neces- 
sitated cleaning  and  whitewashing  tie-up;  the  cleaning 
of  the  barn  and  surroundings;  cleaning  of  cows  and 
their  udders;  and  the  providing  of  a  milk  room.  In 
some  cases  where  this  latter  demand  was  made,  the 
milk  was  handled  in  the  tie-up  back  of  the  cows.  Other 
faults  included  the  draining  of  the  barn  cellar  and 
yard;  providing  additional  barn  windows;  changing  the 
bedding  of  cows  from  horse  manure  and  loam  to  some 
more  acceptable  material;  separation  of  cows  from 
horses;  removal  of  pigs  and  swill  away  from  barn; 
repairing  of  well  cover  so  as  to  protect  the  water  from 
surface  drainage;  enlarging  tie-up;  ceasing  to  use  the 
milk  room  as  a  place  for  general  storage;  and  discon- 
tinuance of  cooling  milk  in  the  trough  from  which  horses 
and  cows  drink. 

Undoubtedly  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  in  the  last 
three  years  to  better  dairy  conditions  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  immediate  good,  and  will  be  helpful 
in  foundation  work  for  the  necessary  further  elimination 
of  insanitary  dairies  of  the  future.  A  summary  of  the 
work  appears  below: 

Number  of  insanitary  dairies  reported  in  1910  .  90 

Number  of  insanitary  dairies  where  improvements  were 

still  pending  at  time  of  last  annual  report    ...  80 
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Number  of  dairies  reported  as  complying  with  condi- 
tions. (This  includes  some  of  the  farms  not  sending 
milk  to  Boston)  121 

Number  of  dairies  found  not  to  be  seUing  to  dealer 

alleged  13 

Number  of  dairies  found  not  to  be  selling  milk  in  Boston,  4 

Number  of  dairies  ordered  excluded,  or  where  all  im- 
provements have  not  been  made  and  where  milkmen 
stopped  purchasing  milk  21 

Number  of  dairies  where  improvements  are  still  pending. 
(In  some  of  these  a  part  of  the  suggested  changes  have 
already  been  made)  24 

In  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of  that  portion  of 
the  regulations  of  your  Board  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  dairy  inspection,  section  3  of  the  Regulations,  origi- 
nally adopted  December  22,  1898,  was  revised  and 
extended  so  that  it  now  reads  as  follows : 

The  conditions  under  which  every  cow  is  kept  whose  milk  is 
produced  within  or  brought  into  the  City  of  Boston  for  sale, 
delivery  or  distribution,  and  the  method  of  handling  such 
milk  at  the  place  of  production,  or  during  the  time  of  its 
transit,  or  while  it  is  being  mixed,  placed  in  containers,  held, 
stored,  heated  or  otherwise  processed  prior  to  such  sale, 
delivery  or  distribution  in  said  city,  shall  be  made  known  by 
the  licensee,  or  dealer,  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  in  such 
detail  as  said  Board  may  require;  and  no  milk  except  that,  the 
conditions  of  producing  and  the  methods  of  handling  which 
have  been  made  known  as  aforesaid,  and  no  milk  which  is  not 
produced  or  handled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  shall  be  brought  into,  kept,  delivered,  distributed, 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  said  city. 

Bacteriologic  Examination  of  Milk. 

The  examination  of  milk  for  its  bacterial  content 
has  been  continued,  and  it  has  shown  that  as  a  whole 
there  has  been  an  improvement.  The  value  of  carry- 
ing on  this  work  upon  the  basis  of  raising  the 
standard  of  the  supply,  and  as  an  incentive  to  dealers 
and  producers  to  use  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold  here,  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Where  faults  exist,  ^.  e.,  as 
disclosed  by  an  excessive  number  of  bacteria  in  milk, 
the  reason  for  the  trouble  must  be  found  and  the  remedy 
applied.  In  this  endeavor  the  bacteriologic  examina- 
tion of  milk  has  been  of  much  assistance,  and  the  utility 
of  the  standard  of  your  Board  of  500,000  bacteria  per 
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cubic  centimeter  emphasized.  For  the  most  part  this 
work  has  been  prosecuted  upon  an  educational  basis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  prompting  for 
improvement  upon  the  part  of  dealers  came  from  the 
standards  for  bacteria  and  temperature  of  milk  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Health;  in  this  respect  they 
will  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  future. 

During  1910,  6,657  specimens  were  examined,  and 
this  is  a  larger  number  than  has  been  tested  in  any 
previous  year.  Not  as  many  samples  were  taken  from 
contractors  as  during  1909;  these  latter  are  collected 
at  the  cars  as  the  milk  arrives  from  the  country.  In 
all,  3,324  were  procured  from  this  source,  which  is 
462  less  than  were  obtained  in  the  previous  year.  Warn- 
ings were  sent  to  milkmen  and  shopkeepers  where 
specimens  were  found  to  contain  large  numbers  of 
bacteria,  and  604  were  so  issued,  349  of  these  being 
sent  to  contractors  and  by  them  distributed  to  the 
producers  from  whom  the  milk  was  procured. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  obtained  from  contractors 
is  indicated  in  Table  I. 


Table  I. —  Bacteriologic  Examination  of  Milk  Samples  from 
Contractors.    Taken  from  Cars  on  Arrival. 


Bacteeia  per  Cubic  Centimeter. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  50,000  

2,039 
292 
450 
46 
26 
23 

.  61.34 
8.78 
13.54 
1.38 
.78 
.69 

50,000  to  100.000  

100,000  to  200,000  

200,000  to  300,000  

300,000  to  400,000  

400,000  to  500,000  

Total  under  500,000  

2,876 

86.51 

500,000  to  600,000  

35 
119 
120 

40 

59 
75 

1.05 

3.58  • 

3.61 

1.20 

1.77 

2.28 

600,000  to  1,000,000  

1,000,000  to  3,000,000  

3,000,000  to  5,000,000  

5,000,000  to  10,000,000  

Above  10,000,000  

Total  above  500,000  

448 

13.49 

Totals  

3,324 

100.00 
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The  milk  from  this  source  is  not  as  good  as  that 
procured  in  1909,  and  much  but  not  all  of  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  milk  strike  of  last  May,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  previously  made.  Much  of  this  milk  was  old 
when  it  arrived  here,  and  by  reason  of  the  quality  of 
some  of  this  product,  court  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  five  of  the  dealers  for  violation  of  the 
regulation  establishing  the  standard  for  bacteria.  While 
the  total  percentage  of  specimens  complying  with  the 
standard  is  less  than  last  year,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  specimens  with  less  than  50,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  also  a  slight  gain 
with  respect  to  the  samples  below  200,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  Of  these  latter  there  were  83.86 
per  cent,  as  against  83.31  per  cent  in  1909.  Table  I. 
show^s  that  86.51  per  cent  of  the  specimens  complied 
with  the  standard,  while  13.49  per  cent  were  found  with 
an  excessive  number  of  bacteria. 

The  percentage  of  samples  with  very  large  numbers 
of  bacteria  is  materially  increased  over  that  shown  by 
the  examinations  of  1909.  Many  of  these  specimens 
were  procured  in  May  and  June,  when  milk  from 
unusual  sources  was  being  brought  here,  and  while 
some  of  it  was  undoubtedly  manufactured  into  butter 
and  buttermilk,  not  all  of  it  was  so  utilized.  Too 
much  milk  of  high  bacterial  content  was  obtained 
during  other  portions  of  the  year,  and  the  firms  which 
brought  it  to  this  city  must  exercise  greater  care  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  this  milk.  While  it  is  not 
possible  under  ordinary  methods  for  any  contractor  to 
know  the  exact  number  of  bacteria  in  milk,  it  is  feasible 
by  constant  oversight  to  reduce  the  number  of  dairies 
sending  in  low  grade  milk,  either  by  instituting  and 
insisting  upon  improved  production  methods,  or  where 
betterment  is  impossible,  elimination  of  the  supply. 
This  feature  of  the  proposition  must  be  vigorously 
attacked,  if  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  gain  in  the 
quality  of  milk  classified  under  the  above  heading. 

In  Table  II.  the  character  of  the  milk  procured  from 
the  individual  contracting  firms  is  indicated,  and,  as 
stated  in  the  comments  upon  the  specimens  of  this 
type  under  Table  I.,  the  findings  are  less  favorable 
than  in  1909.  Only  two  concerns,  ^'B''  and  '^F," 
showed  a  betterment  over  the  previous  year.  The 
decrease  from  the  percentages  of  1909  varies  from  4.45 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  ''E"  to  0.50  per  cent  with  con- 
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CHART  No.  I 

Individual  Contractors'  Samples 
1 905- 1 906- 1 907- 1 908- 1 909- 1 9 1 o 
Percentages  of  specimens  under  500,000  bacteria 
to  the  c.  c,  and  of  infected  milk 


Percentage  of  Milk  under  500,000  bacteria,  1905  m 

"        "  Infected  Milk,  1905  

"         "  Milk  under  500,000  bacteria,  1906 

"        "  Infected  Milk,  1906  

"        "  Milk  under  500,000  bacteria,  1907 

"        "  Infected  Milk,  1907  

"        "  Milk  under  500,000  bacteria,  1908  ^ 

"  Infected  Milk,  1908  1 

"        "  Milk  under  500,000  bacteria,  1909  m 

"        "  Infected  Milk,  1909  ■■ 

"       "  Milk  under  500,000  bacteria,  191O  [— ] 

"        *'  Infected  Milk,  1910  H 
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tractor  ^^D."  With  every  firm,  however,  an  improve- 
ment was  shown  in  the  percentage  of  specimens  of  very 
low  bacterial  content,  namely,  less  than  50,000  to  the 
cubic  centimeter.  This  increase  was  6.17  per  cent 
with  ''D's"  milk,  the  maximum,  and  0.10  per  cent,  the 
minimum,  with  the  specimens  procured  from  ^'E." 
The  concern  which  made  the  largest  gain  in  this  latter 
respect  recently  began  active  field  inspection  of  dairies, 
and  has  also  provided  a  laboratory  for  the  bacteriologic 
and  chemical  examination  of  its  supplies.  This  gain 
was  anticipated  from  the  departure  made  by  this  firm, 
and  for  its  installation  and  continuance  the  efforts  of 
this  Bureau  are  largely  responsible.  With  another 
concern  the  improvement  is  not  as  pronounced  as  the 
figures  indicate,  as  a  part  of  the  milk  which  was  examined 
had  been  heated  in  the  country  before  being  brought  to 
this  city.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  raw  milk  from 
this  firm  is  of  better  quality  than  that  examined  in  1909. 

The  comparative  bacteriologic  standing  of  the  various 
firms  is  shown  by  Chart  I.  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907, 
1908,  1909  and  1910,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  infected 
milk  procured  from  these  firms  for  the  same  years.  The 
differences  from  the  bacteriologic  view  point  from  the 
findings  for  the  last  year  are  clearly  shown.  With 
the  percentage  of  infected  milk  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced gain,  and  this  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
^'E,"  from  whom  in  1909  a  large  number  of  these 
objectionable  specimens  was  procured.  The  work  to 
bring  about  this  change  was  undertaken  by  the  firm  in 
question  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  the  samples 
secured  by  this  Bureau  last  year.  The  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  milk  for  the  two  years  points  to  the 
betterment  which  follows  from  efficient  oversight. 

The  examination  of  samples  taken  from  wagons  showed 
that  there  was  a  marked  gain  in  quality;  to  a  slight 
extent,  however,  this  may  be  attributed  to  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  of  heated  milk  being  sold  than  in  any 
previous  period,  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  this 
factor.  Other  issues  leading  to  this  improvement  are 
those  of  greater  discrimination  in  selecting  milk  from 
dairies  of  the  higher  class  for  distribution  at  retail,  and 
the  exercise  of  more  care  in  handling  methods,  including 
increased  efforts  for  cleanliness  of  utensils  employed  for 
the  mixing  and  delivery  of  this  product.  In  this  respect 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  more  favorable  showing 
could  be  readily  obtained  upon  the  basis  of  figures,  if 
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the  milk  which  comes  here  by  railroad  reached  consumers 
on  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  Boston,  rather  than  as  now 
on  the  following  morning.  The  percentage  issue  is,  and 
should  be,  an  insignificant  factor  in  this  proposition,  the 
important  problem  being  what  is  best  for  the  consumer. 
Under  the  present  plan  milk  does  not  reach  the  latter 
in  as  fresh  a  state  as  if  delivered  on  the  previous  day, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  storage  (and  the  householder 
would  under  any  system  other  than  that  now  employed 
have  to  keep  some  of  the  milk  for  the  following  day)  the 
milkman's  facilities  are  superior  to  those  of  the  majority 
of  consumers.  Thus  milk  under  the  prevailing  system 
is  undoubtedly  in  better  condition  when  delivered  than 
if  it  had  been  held  in  the  ice  chest  of  the  consumer. 
Table  III.  indicates  the  condition  of  milk  as  procured 
from  wagons. 


Table  III. —  Bacteriologic  Examination  of  Milk  Samples  from 

Wagons. 


Bacteria  per  Cubic  Centimeter. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  50,000  

1,121 
175 
265 
51 
39 
35 

55.47 
8.66 

13.11 
2.52 
1.93 
1.73 

50,000  to  100,000  

100,000  to  200,000  

200,000  to  300,000  

300,000  to  400,000  

400,000  to  500,000  

Total  wagon  samples  under  500,000  

1,686 

83.42 

500,000  to  600,000  

50 
93 
91 
40 
35 
26 

2.47 
4.60 
4.52 
1.98 
1.73 
1.28 

600,000  to  1,000,000  

1,000,000  to  3,000,000  

3,000,000  to  5,000,000  

5,000,000  to  10,000,000  

Above  10,000,000  

Total  wagon  samples  above  500,000  

335 

16.58 

Totals  

2,021 

100.00 

Of  the  specimens  so  classified,  83.42  per  cent  contained 
less  than  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and 
16.58  per  cent  exceeded  that  limit.  There  was  a  gain  of 
8.03  per  cent  in  the  samples  complying  with  the  standard. 
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With  the  samples  yielding  50,000  bacteria  to  the  cubic 
centimeter  there  was  an  improvement  over  1909  of  12.27 
per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of  milk  with  less  than 
200,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  by  comparison 
with  the  1909  results,  was  raised  from  64.54  per  cent  to 
77.24  per  cent.  Thus  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  very 
good  milk  is  pronounced. 

The  subject  of  the  influence  of  containers  upon  milk 
is  one  of  magnitude,  and  while  the  future  may  witness 
the  use  of  types  wholly  different  from  those  now  em- 
ployed, the  issue  at  present  is  that  of  cans  and  bottles. 
The  kind  of  milk  sampled  in  these  investigations  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  the  heated  variety,  but  with  either 
that  or  the  raw  form  the  action  of  unsterile  containers 
is  detrimental.  With  cans  the  wooden  stopper  is  un- 
doubtedly a  harmful  factor,  and  no  doubt  the  increase 
of  recent  years  in  the  percentage  of  heated  milk  comply- 
ing with  the  standard,  which  is  taken  from  cans,  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  firms  selling  heated  milk 
is  using,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cans  which  are  closed 
with  a  cap  like  those  employed  for  bottles.  Greater 
care  is  being  exercised  in  the  cleaning  of  both  cans  and 
bottles,  and  the  work  of  1910  denotes  an  improvement 
in  the  milk  taken  from  the  two  forms  of  containers.  The 
data  for  the  years  1908,  1909  and  1910  denotes  that  the 
milk  obtained  from  bottles  is  of  a  lower  bacterial  content 
than  that  contained  in  cans.  In  1909,  91.43  per  cent  of 
the  samples  from  bottles  and  76.31  per  cent  of  those 
from  cans  complied  with  the  standard.  The  results  for 
1910  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV. —  Bacteriologic  Examination  of  Pasteurized  Milk  from 

Wagons. 


Bacteria  per  Cubic  Centimeter. 

Cans. 

Bottles. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  50,000  

82 

46 

59 

267 

63 

88 

16 

9 

09 

39 

9 

33 
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25 

14 

20 

61 

14 

59 

9 

5 

10 

8 

1 

91 

6 

3 

40 

4 

96 

6 

3 

40 

7 

1 

68 

Total  samples  under  500,000  

144 

81 

78 

386 

92 

35 

500,000  to  600,000  

5 

2 

84 

10 

2 

39 

600,000  to  1,000,000  

10 

5 

70 

8 

1 

91 

1,000,000  to  3,000,000  

10 

5 

70 

8 

1 

91 

3,000,000  to  5,000,000  

5 

2 

84 

1 

24 

5,000,000  to  10,000,000  

1 

57 

4 

96 

Above  10,000,000  

1 

57 

1 

24 

Total  samples  above  500,000  

32 

18 

22 

32 

7 

65 

Totals  

176 

100 

00 

418 

100 

00 

Thus  92.35  per  cent  of  the  bottled  milk  had  less  than 
500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  by  comparison 
with  81.78  per  cent  of  that  procured  from  cans.  There 
is  also  a  marked  improvement  in  the  samples  with  less 
than  200,000  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  the  per 
cent  of  bottled  milk  being  87.80  and  of  that  from  cans 
69.88.  The  number  of  samples  very  high  in  bacteria  is 
consequently  not  as  satisfactory  with  the  milk  from  cans 
as  that  contained  in  bottles,  making  it  evident  that  the 
latter  is  the  best  form  of  holder  for  heated  milk. 
flThe  quahty  of  shop  milk  appears  in  Table  V.;  it 
denotes  a  decided  betterment  over  any  previous  year, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  results  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  examination  of  shop  milk  the  gain  is  especi- 
ally emphasized.  No  doubt  this  improvement  is  attribu- 
table to  the  elimination  of  '4oose  milk"  from  shops 
where  milk  is  purchased,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.    This  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
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regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  which  became  opera- 
tive June  15  last,  and  in  stores  like  those  above  mentioned 
milk  bottled  by  milkmen  has  since  been  sold.  The  poor 
quality  of  the  shop  milk  in  former  years  was  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  dip  tanks  and  the  evils  resultant 
from  the  handhng  of  milk  in  this  manner. 


Table   V. —  Bacteriologic   Examination   of   Milk   Samples  from 

Stores. 


Bacteria  per  Cubic  Centimeter. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  50,000  

204 
40 
62 
18 
10 
20 

44.84 
8.79 

13 . 63 
3.95 
2.20 
4.39 

50,000  to  100,000  

200,000  to  300,000  

300,000  to  400,000  

400,000  to  500,000  

354 

77.80 

500,000  to  600,000  

14 
26 
37 
5 
6 
13 

3.08 
5.71 
8.13 
1.10 
1.32 
2.86 

600,000  to  1,000,000  

1,000,000  to  3,000,000  

3,000,000  to  5,000,000  :  

5,000,000  to  10,000,000  

Above  10,000,000  

Total  store  samples  above  500,000  

101 

22.20 

Totals  

455 

100.00 

The  figures  show  that  77.80  per  cent  of  the  shop  milk 
complied  with  the  standard,  and  that  22.20  per  cent 
exceeded  this  limit.  By  com.parison  with  1909,  a  gain 
is  indicated.  In  that  year  54.74  per  cent  of  the  store 
samples  had  a  bacterial  content  of  500,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter;  thus  the  percentage  difference  in 
favor  of  the  1910  specimens  is  23.06  per  cent.  The 
influence  of  the  bottle  upon  this  shop  milk  issue  is 
shown  by  these  figures,  but  not  all  of  the  milk  so  classi- 
fied was  of  the  bottled  variety,  as  loose  milk"  is  sold 
in  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  all  specimens  procured 
from  such  sources  are  included  in  this  table.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  these  figures  that  shop  milk  is  safe 
for  all  purposes.    It  should  not,  as  before  suggested,  be 
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used  except  where  other  milk  is  unobtainable,  and  it 
should  never  be  employed  for  infant  feeding.  Milkmen 
take  more  interest  in  supplying  consumers  with  good 
milk  than  do  storekeepers,  and  the  milk  sold  to  stores 
is  not  as  carefully  selected  as  that  delivered  to  house- 
holders. Furthermore,  despite  any  method  of  handling 
which  can  be  devised  for  store  milk,  some  shopkeepers 
fail  to  exercise  the  proper  care  for  this  product  in  pro- 
tecting it  at  all  times  from  detrimental  changes.  Under 
any  known  plan  of  sale  shop  milk  must  be  viewed  as  an 
inferior  article.  Consumers  would  do  well  to  provide  a 
supply  of  milk  for  their  normal  wants  from  other  sources. 

Each  year  adds  weight  to  the  opinion  that  many 
shopkeepers  are  selling  milk  who  have  no  right  to  be 
dealing  in  this  commodity.  In  no  essential  are  they 
fitted  to  realize  the  importance  of  its  proper  oversight. 
To  these  latter  the  handling  of  milk  is  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  sale  of  soap  or  similar  merchandise.  The  deal- 
ing in  milk  ought  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  realize 
the  necessity  for  constant  attention  to  its  handling  and 
keeping.  In  this  manner  only  can  the  desired  results 
be  attained. 

The  examination  of  heated  milk  from  shops  (Table 
V.  includes  both  raw  and  heated  milk  samples)  also 
shows  that  better  results  are  obtainable  in  selling  this 
form  of  milk  in  bottles  rather  than  by  the  dip  tank  plan. 
Of  the  specimens  of  heated  milk  tested  in  1910,  78.13 
per  cent  conformed  to  the  bacterial  standard,  and  of 
this  number  70.44  per  cent  contained  less  than  200,000 
bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter.  In  1909,  when  heated 
milk  was  sold  ^'loose,"  only  49.31  per  cent  was  within 
the  bacterial  limit.  Thus  the  difference  in  favor  of  1910, 
when  this  form  of  milk  was  sold  in  bottles  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  was  28.82  per  cent.  This  lends  addi- 
tional support  to  the  contention  concerning  the  handHng 
of  shop  milk  in  individual  containers  supplied  and  filled 
by  milk  dealers. 

A  larger  number  of  samples  was  placed  in  the  unclassi- 
fied list  than  usual,  and  many  of  the  specimens  so  reported 
were  collected  at  the  cars  from  small  dealers  who  were 
contracting  for  their  own  supplies.  The  balance  of  this 
milk  was  brought  to  the  office  by  citizens,  and  most 
of  it  arrived  without  any  precautions  being  taken  as  to 
contamination  by  containers  or  increase  of  bacteria  by 
high  temperature.    Regardless  of  this  lack  of  oversight, 
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the  milk  arranged  under  this  heading  complied  with  the 
standard  to  the  extent  of  87.41  per  cent;  the  number  of 
specimens  so  included  was  857. 

The  following  diagram  indicates  the  comparative 
percentage  of  specimens  from  contractors,  wagons  and 
shops  for  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910,  which 
complied  with  the  bacterial  standard  of  the  Board. 


Contractors'  Samples. 


"Wagon  Samples. 


Store  Samples. 
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The  contractors'  column  shows  the  condition  of  the 
milk  as  it  arrives  from  the  country;  the  wagon  and 
store  samples  for  the  most  part  represent  milk  as  it  was 
being  delivered  or  sold  to  consumers  on  the  day  follow- 
ing its  receipt  in  this  city. 

The  examinations  of  milk  for  bacterial  content  and 
for  pus  organisms  were  made  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratory,  first  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Slack  and  later  of  Dr.  Burdett  L.  Arms. 
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Milk  Contaminated  with  Pus  and  Streptococc]. 

While  the  record  for  1909  of  samples  containing  the 
above  organisms  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  since 
the  inauguration  of  this  work  in  1905,  that  for  1910 
discloses  a  still  more  favorable  state  of  affairs.  It 
would  appear  that  the  percentage  of  infected  samples 
for  1910  is  much  less  than  can  be  expected  under  ordi- 
nary conditions;  at  the  same  time  if  the  precautionary 
measures  which  have  brought  the  number  of  samples 
of  this  type  to  the  present  low  level  are  continued,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
procure  a  supply  of  milk  for  this  city  which  at  all  times 
is  practically  free  from  these  abnormal  specimens. 
Excepting  for  one  year,  1908,  there  has  been  a  constant 
gradual  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  this  infected 
milk. 

In  1910,  6,657  samples  were  examined  for  these 
organisms  and  34,  or  0.53  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
infected.  These  results  by  months  are  shown  in 
Table  VI. 


Table  VI. 


Month. 

1 

Total  Samples 
Examined, 

1  1 

Number  Con- 
taining Pus. 

Number  Con- 
taining Pus 
and  Strep- 
tococci. 

Number  Con- 
taining Strep- 
tococci. 

Per  Cent  of 
Infected  Milk. 

February,  1910  

476 

3 

1 

1 

1.05 

552 

1 

0.18 

617 

1 

3 

0.64 

819 

2 

5 

0.85 

531 

466 

2 

0.43 

565 

536 

4 

0.75 

491 

1 

2 

0.61 

524 

3 

0.57 

December  

511 

1 

2 

0.59 

January,  1911  

569 

2 

0.35 

Totals  

6.657 

8 

3 

23 

CHART  No.  2 


1.  See  Chart  No.  i  for  percentage  of  infected  milk 
for  1905,  1906,  1907  1908  1909,  and  I9IO, 

from  Contractors  only. 

2.  The  official  year  begins  February  i. 
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The  comparative  percentages  of  milk  so  infected  for 
the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910  are 
shown  in  the  following  diagram.  During  1905,  5,559 
samples  were  examined,  and  583,  or  10.48  per  cent,  were 
reported  for  their  pus,  pus  and  streptococci,  or  strepto- 
cocci content.  In  1906,  of  5,007  samples,  246,  or  4.9  per 
cent,  were  infected;  in  1907,  4,609  specimens  were 
examined  and  52,  or  1.1  per  cent,  showed  infection; 
in  1908,  when  5,843  were  tested,  107,  or  1.83  per  cent, 
were  thus  contaminated;  and  in  1909,  of  6,344  examina- 
tions, 58,  or  0.91  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  infected. 
The  figures  for  1910  appear  above. 


Year. 


Per  Cent. 


2.6 


7.6 


10 


12.5 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


The  percentages  of  this  contaminated  milk  for  1905, 
1906,  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910  are  shown  compara- 
tively by  months  in  Chart  2. 

During  June  and  August  none  of  this  objectionable 
milk  was  found;  the  samples  of  August,  1909,  also 
contained  no  infected  milk.  Excepting  August,  the 
following  months   indicated   improvement   over  the 
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corresponding  months  in  1909:  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June  and  October. 

Thus  a  decided  gain  in  the  quaUty  of  the  supply  since 
1905,  when  this  work  was  commenced,  is  indicated,  and 
the  betterment  is  due  to  the  policy  of  excluding  the 
product  of  objectionable  dairies,  which  was  then 
adopted  and  has  since  been  maintained.  While  this 
plan  has  been  followed  by  gratifying  results,  much 
remains  to  be  accomphshed  in  the  way  of  further 
enh sting  the  aid  of  producers.  Many  of  the  latter 
give  little  heed  to  the  condition  of  their  cows,  and  con- 
sequently milk  finds  its  way  to  market,  which  anyone 
who  has  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  who  recog- 
nizes his  responsibility  to  the  milk  consuming  public 
would  withhold.  Much  progress  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  made  and  many  producers  are  exercising 
constant  care  with  the  milk  which  they  sell.  Thus  the 
users  of  this  fluid  are  receiving  more  attention  and 
protection  in  this  respect  than  at  any  previous  period. 
To  this  they  are  entitled,  as  it  is  their  money  which 
supports  this  industry.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
it  is  found  that  producers  are  sending  to  the  city  the 
product  from  cows  suffering  from  complications  or 
injuries  to  the  udder  or  teats,  and  when  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  animal  is  so  apparent  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
milk.  At  such  times  greed  is  the  predominating  factor, 
the  acquirement  of  the  price  of  the  fluid  being  deemed 
of  more  importance  than  the  public  weal. 

Previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  producers  to  this  pernicious  practice  and  to  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  justice,  to  bring  about  its  abandonment 
in  every  instance  where  the  condition  of  animals  was 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  probable  abnormality 
of  the  milk.  The  endeavor  has  not  been  wholly  success- 
ful, and  each  year  there  have  been  recorded  as  reasons 
for  the  finding  of  abnormal  milk,  instances  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^'Cow  with  one-quarter  of  the  udder  badly  inflamed; 
cow's  teat  injured  by  having  been  stepped  upon;  cow 
injured  by  having  been  hooked  in  the  udder." 

Producers  cannot  expect  consumers  to  have  confidence 
in  milk  suppHes  so  long  as  such  a  condition  exists. 
Farmers  interested  in  this  branch  of  their  business  would 
do  well  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  suppression,  and 
endeavor  to  imbue  into  faulty  producers  sufficient 
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pride  or  shame,  or  both,  to  bring  about  the  eradication 
of  this  evil.  Not  infrequently  where  cows  have  been 
injured  in  one  teat,  or  where  there  is  some  affection  of 
one  or  more  quarters  of  the  udder,  the  product  of  the 
other  quarters  is  sent  to  market.  Such  milk  is  usually 
found  faulty;  thus  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  abnormality  of  any  part  of  the  udder 
or  of  any  of  the  teats  is  to  refrain  from  selling  the  milk 
until  there  is  complete  recovery.  Possibly  a  special 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  from  animals  in  the  above 
condition  would  be  useful  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
this  milk  sent  to  market.  It  is  evident  that  some  pro- 
ducers do  not  at  present  include  such  animals  as  coming 
within  the  statute  definition  of  ''sick  or  diseased  cows," 
from  which  the  sale  of  milk  is  at  present  made  illegal. 
However,  laws  are  not  so  much  a  necessity  as  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  and  protection  of  consumers  by 
those  producers  who  have  in  the  past  been  remiss  in  this 
direction. 

Upon  the  finding  of  infected  milk  an  attempt  is  made 
in  each  instance  to  trace  the  trouble  to  its  source.  This 
information  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  through  the 
aid  of  the  local  dealers,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  secure  the  essential  facts.  Where  the  desired 
data  has  been  forthcoming,  however,  it  has  furnished 
ample  proof  of  criminality  or  gross  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  a  minority  of  producers  relative  to  noticeable 
diseased  condition  of  these  cows.  This  assertion  is 
amply  supported  by  the  investigations  of  former  years 
in  conjunction  with  the  following  information  gained 
from  the  inquiries  during  1910: 

1.  Cow's  teat  injured  by  having  been  stepped  upon. 

2.  Cow  had  one  teat  stepped  upon  and  complications 
resulted  by  which  this  teat  was  lost.  Milk  from  other  quarters 
was  being  used. 

3.  Cow  with  one-quarter  of  udder  swollen,  having  been 
injured  by  being  hooked  in  the  udder. 

4.  Cow  with  hard  udder,  having  calved  two  months 
previously. 

5.  Several  cows  with  garget. 

6.  Cow  with  one  injured  teat. 

7.  Cow  about  to  calve. 

8.  Cow  with  inflamed  udder. 

9.  Cow  with  garget. 

10.  Cow  affected  with  garget. 

11.  One  cow  affected  with  garget  at  times.    Another  cow 
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had  a  teat  trodden  on  by  the  other  cows,  which  caused  an 
inflammation  and  a  slight  amount  of  garget. 

12.  Cow  with  garget. 

13.  Sick  cow;  the  condition  of  this  animal  was  known  to 
the  owner,  who,  notwithstanding,  sent  the  milk  to  market. 

Efforts  of  Dealers  to  Improve  Supplies. 

All  of  the  large  contracting  firms  are  equipped  with 
laboratories  for  the  examination  of  their  supplies  for 
bacteriologic  content.  In  1910  these  companies  tested 
73,376  samples  bacteriologically,  which  is  an  excess  of 
11,643  examinations  over  1909.  Of  these  specimens 
497,  or  0.67  per  cent,  showed  the  presence  of  pus  or 
pus  and  streptococci.  The  percentage  of  this  type  of 
milk  is  less  than  in  1909,  the  figure  for  that  year  being 
1.24  per  cent.  The  number  of  bacteriologic  tests  made 
by  these  firms  has  been  increasing  yearly,  and  this 
work  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  improving 
the  quality  of  this  product. 

Many  of  these  concerns  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  lessening  the  amount  of  milk  containing  pus  or  pus 
and  streptococci.  One  firm  excluded  twelve  dairies 
on  their  own  initiative,  and  on  reports  from  this  Bureau, 
where  milk  w^as  found  to  be  infected  with  the  above 
organisms.  Samples  from  individual  cows  were  later 
procured,  and  only  the  milk  from  the  normal  animals 
was  allowed  to  come  here  when  the  product  of  the  farm 
in  question  was  again  purchased.  Another  concern, 
on  finding  infected  milk,  procures  specimens  from  each 
animal  at  the  offending  dairy,  and  the  faulty  cows  are 
located  by  subsequent  examinations  of  these  specimens. 
The  milk  from  these  latter  is  not  again  purchased  until 
they  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Several  of  the  other 
companies  adopt  a  similar  course  to  that  last  named. 
One  concern  excluded  twenty  dairies  temporarily  during 
the  year,  until  such  time  as  the  source  of  the  infected 
milk  could  be  ascertained,  and  the  product  of  the  abnor- 
mal animals  kept  from  the  supply.  All  of  the  companies 
examining  milk  bacteriologically  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  work  has  brought  material  betterment. 

Six  dairies,  mostly  located  outside  the  state,  were 
excluded  by  one  firm  for  insanitary  conditions  and  for 
adulteration  of  milk.  Another  company  stopped  buying 
the  milk  from  five  farms  by  reason  of  high  bacterial 
content  and  bad  stable  conditions,  and  three  dairymen 
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sold  out  rather  than  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  concern;  the  milk  from  three  dairies  was  also 
excluded  because  it  was  of  low  grade,  and  the  product 
of  two  more  was  stopped  temporarily  by  reason  of 
contagious  diseases  at  the  farms.  Two  dairies  were 
excluded  by  one  firm  by  reason  of  insanitary  farm 
conditions.  One  firm  ceased  buying  from  fifteen  dairies 
found  to  be  watering  or  skimming  their  milk,  and  another 
company  stopped  purchasing  the  milk  from  several 
dairies  for  the  same  reason.  Another  concern  excluded 
milk  from  dairies  where  there  were  insanitary  condi- 
tions and  in  instances  where  farmers  were  sending 
watered  and  skimmed  milk. 

All  of  the  companies  are  making  an  effort  to  bring 
about  improved  farm  surroundings  at  the  dairies  sup- 
plying them  with  milk.  They  employ  men  who  go 
about  inspecting  barns,  and  the  reports  of  these  observers 
are  followed  up  by  letters  and  circulars  in  an  effort  to 
have  faulty  conditions  righted.  One  firm  employs  a 
veterinarian  for  inspecting  farms,  and  recommends  the 
tuberculin  test  to  dairymen.  There  are  also  frequent 
bacteriologic  examinations,  and  a  premium  is  offered 
farmers  for  low  counts  and  sanitary  stables;  there  is 
further  financial  inducement  for  milk  containing  over 
4  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  This  concern  also  maintains 
a  model  farm,  upon  which  the  heifers  are  being  raised 
under  ideal  conditions  and  are  also  vaccinated  for 
immunity  from  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  are  under 
observation  by  an  eminent  specialist.  Another  firm  is 
endeavoring  to  educate  farmers  by  means  of  farm 
inspectors  and  score  cards.  One  company  is  employing 
glass-lined  tanks  for  the  transportation  of  milk,  deeming 
this  plan  superior  to  the  old  method.  One  concern 
has  found  lectures  to  producers,  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon,  a  useful  adjunct  in  creating  better  conditions. 
The  question  of  securing  clean  milk  through  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  milk  problem  has  also  been  discussed  with 
producers,  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  cost  of  production 
by  large  crops  and  increased  yield  from  individual 
cows.  It  is  argued  that  these  factors  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  sanitary  problem,  inasmuch  as  the 
larger  the  return  from  production  of  milk  the  larger 
are  the  resources  for  sanitary  improvement.  Farm 
inspectors,  letters  and  circulars  were  also  utilized  by 
this  company.  Another  firm  has  increased  the  amount 
of  farm  inspection,  and  has  done  more  laboratory  work 
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than  in  previous  years.  One  company  attempts  to 
test  the  milk  of  all  producers  at  least  once  a  month. 
There  are  also  frequent  examinations  of  milk  con- 
tainers to  determine  their  sterility,  and  medical  inspec- 
tion of  employees  has  also  been  instituted. 

A  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  con- 
tracting business;  .namely,  the  small  dealer  who  pur- 
chases his  milk  supply  in  the  country  and  has  it  shipped 
here  on  the  same  trains  which  bring  in  milk  to  the  large 
companies.  Some  of  this  milk  is  sold  to  other  milkmen, 
but  the  most  of  it  is  retailed  by  the  dealers  who  buy  it 
in  the  country.  Only  one  of  these  milkmen  has  had 
bacteriologic  examinations  of  milk  made,  and  by  reason, 
of  high  counts  several  of  the  farmers  supplying  this 
milk  are  on  probation,  the  intent  being  to  have  cleaner 
dairy  methods  utilized.  This  dealer  has  excluded 
several  dairies  by  reason  of  the  milk  being  contaminated 
with  pus  or  pus  and  streptococci.  Another  dealer, 
because  of  the  finding  of  infected  milk  by  this  Bureau, 
excluded  the  product  of  one  dairy  temporarily.  The 
farm  inspection  work  by  these  dealers  has  taken  the 
form  of  advice  to  producers  wherever  faulty  conditions 
were  discovered,  and  these  were  later  corrected. 

While  the  work  of  all  of  these  firms  and  dealers  has 
had  a  pronounced  influence  in  improving  the  supply  of 
this  city,  it  is  felt  that  the  future  will  demand  greater 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  measures  mean  large 
expense  to  the  dealers,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  carrying  out  these  betterment  policies. 
Most  of  the  dealers  are  earnestly  striving  to  supply 
both  good  products  and  service. 

Dirt  in  Milk. 

The  work  commenced  last  year  in  reducing  the 
number  of  samples  of  filthy  milk  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  cleaner  supply  for  this  city.  It  was  successful  in 
pointing  out  the  urgency  of  greater  care  in  the  handling 
of  this  product  from  its  production  to  the  time  of  delivery 
to  the  consumer.  This  involved  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  filth  for  which  the  farmer  is  responsible,  and 
which  is  the  most  important  source  of  contamination 
and  also  the  one  most  productive  of  harm  to  the  supply 
as  a  whole.  To  produce  milk  free  from  dirt  means  con- 
stant attention  to  the  elements  of  cleanliness,  not  only 
of  animals  but  of  surroundings,  utensils  and  attendants. 
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Too  little  thought  is  given  to  these  details  at  the  majority 
of  farms,  at  some  of  which  the  accumulation  of  manure, 
both  in  the  barn  and  upon  the  cows,  the  dust  from  hay, 
feed  stuffs  and  cobwebs,  unclean  milk  pails  and  cans, 
and  the  dirty  hands  and  clothing  of  attendants  are  a 
constant  prohibition  against  the  raising  of  milk  free 
from  filth.  Such  places  are  being  slowly  eliminated  as 
sources  of  milk  supplies,  where  the  impossibility  of 
inaugurating  clean  methods  has  been  demonstrated. 
To  gain  the  end  desired  this  weeding  out  will  have  to 
continue  until  all  those  producers  unwilling  to  do  their 
share  in  the  matter  of  working  to  free  the  milk  supply 
from  filth  on  the  personal  basis  find  that  there  is  no 
market  for  their  product.  At  many  farms  where  the 
fluid  has  been  found  to  contain  dirt,  the  owners  are 
willing  to  institute  methods  which  bring  about  an 
improvement,  and  this  will  probably  be  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  farmers,  when  the  situation  is  properly 
presented  to  them. 

The  principal  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  providing 
clean  milk  for  consumers  is  to  keep  it  free  from  dirt  at 
all  stages.  Milk  is  instantly  contaminated,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  filth  or  the  length  of  contact,  as  some 
portion  is  always  soluble  in  that  liquid;  and  as  this 
invisible  filth  can  never  be  removed,  milk  once  dirty  is 
always  dirty.  The  visible  filth  can  be  for  the  most  part 
separated  by  the  mechanical  methods  of  straining,  fil- 
tering or  centrifugal  separation.  By  this  last  named 
means  the  dirt  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is 
known  as  separator  slime.  These  plans  are  all  utilized 
by  dealers  for  freeing  milk  from  this  insoluble  foreign 
matter.  While  this  latter  is  unsightly  and  unpalatable 
from  the  basis  of  association,  and  its  presence  in  notice- 
able amounts  would  render  milk  unsalable,  it  is,  as 
before  intimated,  clean  dirt,  and  its  removal  does  not 
undo  the  harm  which  its  presence  originally  produced. 
Thus  freedom  from  sediment  as  milk  is  delivered  to  the 
consumer  is  no  insurance  of  cleanliness.  The  impor- 
tant point  for  the  householder,  in  inquiring  as  to  his 
source  of  supply,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary 
to  separate  from  it  appreciable  quantities  of  insoluble 
sediment.  When  this  is  a  necessity,  the  resultant 
product  is  always  dirty  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
portions  of  the  soluble  sediment;  such  milk  is  liquid 
fertilizing  material  of  varying  degrees  of  richness,  and 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 
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This  visible  filth  is  of  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  it  represented. 

The  court  cases  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  having 
been  brought  against  dealers  who  persisted,  after  warn- 
ings, in  retaihng  milk  plus  marked  amounts  of  sediment 
are  still  pending.  One  of  these  actions  was  tried  before 
a  jury  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  promptly  returned, 
despite  the  introduction  of  evidence  by  the  defence  that 
the  substances  found  by  the  G6vernment  were  constitu- 
ents of  normal  milk.  In  this  case  the  fine  of  fifty  dollars 
imposed  by  the  lower  court  was  increased  by  the  justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  to  one  hundred  dollars,  after  the 
jury  reported  its  finding.  Exceptions  were  filed  to 
the  rulings  of  the  court  in  this  action  and  the  subject 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for 
decision.  At  the  trial  before  the  Superior  Court  rulings 
were  requested  as  follows : 

That  on  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Government  it  has 
not  proved  a  case  against  the  defendant  within  the  meaning 
of  chapter  56,  section  55,  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

There  is  not  a  substance  ''added,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  unless  there  were  such  an  intimate  union  of  the 
foreign  substance  with  the  milk  and  its  elements  that  the 
individual  parts  of  the  foreign  substance  lose  their  individuality 
in  the  milk. 

That  chapter  56,  section  55,  of  the  Revised  Laws  does  not 
include  the  prosecution  of  corporations  within  its  terms 
directly  or  constructively. 

That  the  words  ''milk  to  which  a  foreign  substance  had  been 
added,"  as  used  in  the  statute,  means  milk  to  which  a  foreign 
substance  had  been  added  or  caused  to  be  added  by  the  pre- 
vious voluntary  act  of  some  person  or  persons. 

The  court  declined  to  give  the  above  instructions. 

An  early  decision  in  this  case  is  expected. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  method 
pursued  in  separation  of  the  visible  dirt  from  milk 
involved  its  collection  upon  plugs  of  cotton.  To  illus- 
trate the  varying  amounts  of  such  dirt  likely  to  be 
found  in  milk,  a  photograph  of  several  of  these  plugs 
is  reproduced  in  Figure  V.  The  dirt  on  the  cotton 
plugs  was  collected  from  a  pint  or  less  of  milk,  the 
latter  being  procured  either  at  the  cars  as  the  milk 
arrived  from  the  country,  or  as  it  was  being  distributed 
from  carts  throughout  the  city.  Each  plug  represents 
the  deposit  from  a  single  sample  of  milk.    Milk  from 
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very  dirty  to  clean  is  represented  by  this  exhibit,  and 
the  former  type  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  amount 
of  dark  deposit  shown  on  the  plugs  from  the  latter 
where  the  pieces  of  cotton  are  nearly  colorless. 

Low  Temperature  Essential  to  Good  Milk 
Supplies. 

Cold  and  cleanliness  properly  applied  ensure  the 
production  and  handling  of  milk  under  commendable 
conditions.  Neither  feature  can  be  safely  neglected 
and  are  factors  which  must  be  constantly  maintained  to 
achieve  the  end  desired.  A  low  temperature  is  not 
difficult  of  maintenance  in  the  handling  of  milk,  from 
its  production  until  its  delivery  to  the  householder,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  ice  can  be  harvested  in 
the  winter  months.  This  applies  particularly  to  New 
England,  and  no  farm  in  this  section  can  be  deemed 
properly  equipped  for  dairying,  either  for  milk  to  be 
sold  as  such  or  to  be  marketed  as  cream,  unless  this  ice 
problem  is  given  due  consideration,  both  in  the  liberal 
providing  and  abundant  use  of  this  commodity.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when,  with  proper  attention  to 
farm  inspection,  dairies  not  giving  heed  to  this  phase  of 
the  subject  will  be  excluded  from  markets  where  the 
authorities  are  properly  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
consumers.  This  is  being  recognized  each  year  to  a 
greater  extent  by  progressive  farmers,  consequently  a 
constant  improvement  in  the  quality  of  milk,  by  reason 
of  the  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  ice,  can  be  expected. 

Chiefly  responsible  for  this  situation,  in  so  far  as  the 
supply  of  this  city  is  concerned,  is  the  regulation  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  relating  to  the  subjects  of 
temperature  and  bacteria.  These  provisions  compelled 
city  dealers  to  induce  producers  to  inaugurate  the 
temperature  feature,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
constant  advance.  However,  this  part  of  the  problem 
has  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently,  and  this  is  partially 
due  to  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  milk- 
men, and  with  others,  fear  of  losing  a  dairyman's  sup- 
ply, i.  e.,  that  the  farmer  would  attempt  to  dispose  of 
his  product  through  other  channels.  Regardless  of 
such  reasons,  this  subject  in  its  bearing  upon  milk 
production  must  be  attacked  with  increased  energy  by 
all  milkmen  bringing  milk  to  this  market. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  situation  which  is  especially 
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reprehensible,  namely,  the  practice  of  some  farmers 
who  are  not  employing  ice  of  attempting  to  cool  milk 
by  placing  the  filled  cans  in  the  trough  from  which 
cattle  and  horses  drink.  Such  cooling  is  not  efficient, 
but  the  most  condemnable  feature  is  the  possibility  of 
the  milk  being  contaminated  by  the  animals.  Atten- 
tion has  previously  been  directed  to  this  danger,  but 
nevertheless  farms  are  occasionally  reported  where  this 
method  is  being  employed.  At  all  such  places  this 
dangerous  procedure  should  be  promptly  checked  by 
the  firms  purchasing  the  milk. 

The  small  dealer  who  owns  a  few  cows,  and  who 
combines  the  production  and  retail  sale  of  milk,  has 
also  to  be  considered.  The  milk  sold  by  most  of  this 
class,  while  it  possesses  the  element  of  freshness,  is  too 
often  distributed  without  due  regard  to  temperature. 
Practically  all  of  these  milkmen  have  to  purchase  what 
ice  they  use,  and  this  involves  an  expense  which  is 
considerable,  though  necessary.  On  account  of  this 
cost,  attempts  are  made  to  omit  or  curtail  the  use  of 
ice.  This  cannot  be  permitted,  as  it  is  essential  that 
milk  be  quickly  cooled,  even  though  the  time  prior  to 
delivery  is  not  to  be  greatly  prolonged.  Such  dealers 
fail  to  consider  that  many  householders  do  not  realize 
the  need  for  cooling  milk,  and  consequently  this  vital 
side  of  the  question  is  one  for  which  the  seller  is  alone 
responsible. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  instituted  during  the  year 
for  violation  of  this  regulation  were  against  small 
dealers,  who,  after  warning,  failed  to  comply  with  its 
provisions. 

The  advance  in  the  care  of  milk  produced  in  the  coun- 
try and  transported  in  cars  has  been  especially  pro- 
nounced from  the  standpoint  of  icing,  not  only  while 
upon  the  cars,  but  during  its  handling  and  sale.  While 
in  transit  the  milk  is  liberally  iced  and  the  bulk  of  it 
arrives  here  at  a  temperature  well  below  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  care  exercised  by  the  large  firms  in  this  direction 
has  in  five  years  revolutionized  the  kind  of  cars  used  for 
the  transportation  of  milk.  The  old  form  of  car  was 
thin  walled  and  did  not  maintain  the  milk  at  a  low 
temperature  in  summer,  or  protect  it  from  freezing  in 
winter.  In  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
temperature  regulation  these  cars  have  been  gradually 
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supplanted  by  those  of  the  refrigerator  type,  until  now 
out  of  ninety-four  cars  only  seventeen  of  the  old  style 
remain;  of  the  above  total  number  of  cars  two  are  so- 
called  tank  cars.  These  are  ordinary  covered  freight 
cars  with  two  large  iron  tanks  in  either  end.  These 
are  filled  with  milk  at  a  creamery  in  another  state. 
About  the  tanks  ice  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  milk  cold. 

During  the  interval  of  holding  the  milk  it  is  also 
kept  cold,  and  the  bottles  or  cans  containing  it  are  well 
iced  while  being  transported  about  the  city  or  kept  for 
sale  in  shops.  Practically  all  of  this  milk  produced  at 
a  distance,  when  subsequently  found  upon  wagons  and 
in  stores,  complied  with  the  temperature  regulation. 

While  the  total  number  of  samples  of  high  temperature 
was  somewhat  larger  than  during  1909,  the  cases  of 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  with 
wagon  and  shop  milk  were  less.  Warnings  to  the  num- 
ber of  137  were  issued,  as  against  117  in  1909.  Of 
these,  forty-one  were  for  wagon  and  shop  milk  (the 
corresponding  figure  in  1909  being  seventy-one)  and 
ninety-six  represented  milk  upon  its  arrival  from  the 
country,  and  were  sent  to  the  contracting  firms  who 
subsequently  mailed  them  to  the  farmer  who  produced 
the  milk.  A  large  number  of  tests  were  made,  and  this 
included  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  all  of  the  milk 
collected  during  the  warm  weather,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  of  the  specimens  taken  for  bacteriological  examina- 
tion throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  special 
Sunday  trips  were  made  to  the  contracting  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  upon  the  cars.  In  all,  a  total  of  12,358  tem- 
perature tests  were  made  during  the  year. 

The  fines  imposed  for  violation  of  this  regulation 
during  the  year  ranged  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars. 

Condensed  Milk. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  examinations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  this  product  and  the  accompanying  recommendations, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enact  a  law  which  would  re- 
quire labels  upon  condensed  milk  to  bear  a  formula 
for  extending  the  same  with  water  so  that  the  result- 
ing diluted  mixture  should  comply  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts standard  for  milk  solids  and  fat  for  whole 
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milk.  This  proposition  was  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee which  heard  the  petitioners  and  was  reported 
to  the  Legislature,  where  it  received  adverse  disposition. 
In  this  instance  the  interests  of  consumers  were  made 
secondary  to  the  commercial  and  selfish  desire  of  those 
who  were  either  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  this 
commodity. 

The  necessity  for  this  protection  continues,  and  this 
or  a  similar  bill  should  be  enacted. 

Buttermilk. 

The  traffic  in  this  commodity  is  constantly  growing, 
and  where  formerly  practically  all  of  the  business  was 
confined  to  the  summer  months,  the  demand  at  this 
time  is  fairly  general  throughout  the  year.  Even 
now,  however,  the  call  for  this  product  is  largest  during 
the  warm  periods  and  that  will  probably  continue  to  be 
the  prevailing  condition.  The  number  of  people  using 
this  liquid  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  those  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  drink  it  are  employing  it  in  larger 
quantities.  It  is  sold  to  a  very  large  extent  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  at  soda  fountains,  and  occasionally 
during  the  summer  milk  dealers  experience  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  demand. 

The  bulk  of  the  buttermilk  sold  here  is  the  true 
product;  namely,  that  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter.  When  so  made  the  quality  is  variable,  both 
as  to  flavor  and  acidity,  and  this  is  often  a  source  of 
trouble  to  the  dealers,  as  these  differences  are  noted 
and  commented  upon  by  consumers.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  with  this  product  is  due  to  lack  of  care  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  many  of  whom  do  not  keep  it  cold 
(at  a  temperature  under  forty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit), 
which  is  essential  in  order  to  retard  the  development 
of  acidity.  Artificial  buttermilk,  made  from  skimmed 
milk,  skimmed  milk  and  milk,  or  skimmed  milk  and 
cream  or  milk,  by  the  addition  of  a  so-called  ''starter,^' 
is  being  prepared  to  an  increasing  extent  each  year, 
and  dealers  are  less  fearful  of  acknowledging  that  they 
are  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  From  the  standpoint 
of  uniformity  this  artificial  product  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  true  buttermilk,  and  the  former  has  all  of  the 
food  and  medicinal  advantages  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  legal  standard  for  buttermilk,  consequently 
it  is  extremely  variable  in  composition,  as  will  be  noted 
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from  the  following  analyses,  which  represent  samples 
of  buttermilk  collected  during  the  year: 


Number. 

Milk  Solids, 
Per  Cent. 

1 

Solids,  Not  Fat, 
Per  Cent. 

Fat,  Per  Cent. 

1 

Ash,  Per  Cent. 

Acidity,  as  Lactic 
Acid,  Per  Cent. 

Bacteria 
per  Cubic 
Centimeter. 

Price  per  Quart, 
Cents. 

1  

8.92 

8.02 

0.90 

0.58 

0 

.67 

• 

2  

7 . 08 

6 . 52 

U  .  OO 

0 . 56 

U 

.  733 

3  

7.30 

6.85 

0.45 

0.50 

0 

.513 

4 

7.42 

6.97 

0.45 

0.68 

0 

.687 

98,000,000 

$0  06 

5  . 

9.06 

8.61 

0.45 

0.72 

0 

674 

246,000,000 

07 

6 

12.28 

8.13 

4.15 

0.74 

0 

687 

173,000,000 

20* 

7 

9.32 

8.82 

0.50 

0.72 

0 

637 

76,000,000 

07 

8  . 

9.20 

7.80 

1.40 

0.70 

0 

762 

230,000,000 

05 

9 

8.74 

8.04 

0.70 

0.64 

0 

593 

16,000,000 

07 

10 

8.54 

8.09 

0.45 

0.61 

0 

704 

93,000,000 

07 

11 

7.72 

7.17 

0.55 

0.57 

0 

827 

33,000,000 

06 

12 

8.52 

8.12 

0.40 

0.62 

0 

767 

27,000,000 

06 

13 

10.50 

9.25 

1.25 

0.71 

0 

683 

208,000,000 

14 

7.36 

6.76 

0.60 

0.57 

0 

527 

197,000,000 

05 

15 

7.34 

6.94 

0.40 

0.60 

0 

588 

178,000,000 

05 

*  This  specimen  was  sold  in  half-pint  sealed  bottles. 


Number  six  was  an  artificial  product  made  from 
milk.  Several  of  these  specimens  had  undoubtedly  been 
diluted  with  water,  some  dealers  asserting  that  unless 
this  is  done  the  substance  has  too  much  body;  others 
deny  this  contention.  Undoubtedly  the  composition  of 
buttermilk  will  be  extremely  variable  so  long  as  there 
are  no  legal  standards  establishing  the  percentages  of 
some  of  its  important  constituents. 

The  amount  of  buttermilk  sold  here  during  the  year 
was  about  1,995,040  quarts;  the  average  daily  quantity 
approximating  5,700  quarts.  This  is  an  increase  of  700 
quarts  daily  over  the  probable  daily  consumption  in 
1909. 

Cream. 

There  has  been  no  new  legislation  affecting  cream,  but 
the  regulation  quoted  under  Inspection  of  Dairies,'^ 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  relative  to  production 
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and  handling  methods,  should  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  quality  of  this  commodity.  The  question  of 
mixing  condensed  milk  with  cream  in  order  to  give  the 
latter  an  appearance  of  greater  richness,  and  thereby 
deceive  purchasers,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  at  this  time, 
as  such  compounding  is  already  being  done  in  this  state 
for  the  purpose  of  illegal  gain.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  in  1909,  which  was  intended  to  put 
a  check  upon  this  business,  but  interested  parties  secured 
its  defeat.  Such  commercial  mixtures  usually  contain 
more  than  the  legal  amount  of  fat  (15  per  cent),  as  they 
are  an  imitation  of,  and  are  principally  sold  for,  heavy 
cream,  for  which  there  is  no  fat  standard.  The  recom- 
mendation made  in  the  last  report,  that  heavy  cream  be 
sold  upon  a  guaranteed  fat  basis,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, for  in  addition  to  the  consumer  being  protected  by 
such  a  plan  it  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
trade  conditions,  as  the  conscientious  dealer  would  be 
placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  trade  basis  in  compet- 
ing with  those  who  are  unscrupulous. 

There  has  been  less  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  viola- 
tions of  the  cream  law  than  was  experienced  in  1909, 
when  it  was  found  that  a  large  number  of  restaurants 
were  selling  a  low  grade  product.  The  prosecutions 
instituted  at  that  time  have  apparently  been  influential 
in  bringing  the  bulk  of  the  cream  sold  at  such  places 
above  the  legal  limit.  Most  of  the  light  cream  obtained 
from  milkmen  and  from  shopkeepers  complies  with  the 
law  in  amount  of  fat. 

Under  the  present  system,  farms  where  the  milk  is 
used  for  cream  do  not  have  nearly  the  amount  of  super- 
vision from  dealers  that  is  accorded  those  places  where 
the  milk  produced  is  to  be  sold  as  such.  This  holds  true 
with  all  dealers,  but  the  large  contracting  milk  firms 
appear  to  be  exercising  more  care  in  this  respect  than  is 
shown  by  most  of  the  small  dealers,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  a  majority  of  the  latter  being  the  sale  of  cream. 
Some  of  these  concerns  take  no  action  whatever  relative 
to  the  dairy  question,  and  rely  upon  the  creameries  from 
which  they  purchase  to  look  after  this  matter.  The 
repeated  calling  attention  in  these  reports  to  this  lack 
of  oversight  has  apparently  had  a  beneficial  influence, 
so  that  this  branch  of  the  business  is  receiving  more 
oversight  than  formerly.  Several  of  the  contracting 
companies  use  score  . cards  in  recording  dairy  conditions, 
and  make  frequent  bacteriologic  and  chemical  examina- 
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tions  of  the  product  as  it  arrives  here.  One  milkman  is 
about  to  institute  a  physical  examination  of  stock  and 
an  inspection  of  surroundings  of  farms  supplying  milk 
to  a  creamery  recently  purchased.  A  portion  of  the 
dealers  who  handle  cream  almost  exclusively  either  visit 
or  send  inspectors  to  their  dairies  for  the  purpose  of 
»  suggesting  sanitary  improvements.  One  firm  insists  on 
the  proper  cooling  of  milk  away  from  the  barns  and  on 
the  use  of  ice.  A  sprayer  is  also  furnished  producers  for 
whitewashing  barns,  an  idea  which  induces  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  farmers.  With  the  product  supplied 
another  dealer  from  two  creameries  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  betterment.  This  cream  was  entered  in  dairy 
shows  in  1909  and  1910;  the  output  from  one  creamery 
in  1909  being  scored  90.5  points,  as  against  92.5  points 
in  1910;  the  product  of  the  other  receiving  86.0  points 
in  1909  and  94.75  points  in  1910.  Two  dealers  are 
making  frequent  bacteriological  and  chemical  examina- 
tions, and  similar  supervision  is  given  by  some  other 
firms,  but  to  a  limited  extent.  As  a  result  of  examina- 
tions made  upon  samples  collected  from  one  dealer,  the 
method  of  shipping  the  product  from  one  creamery  was 
changed,  so  that  it  arrived  by  express  rather  than  as 
freight.  The  most  of  the  cream  handled  by  the  small 
concerns  is  transported  here  by  express  companies. 

Although  much  cream  is  consumed  in  households  the 
amount  compared  to  the  total  use  is  slight,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  with  ice  cream  dealers,  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  bakers.  In  these  establishments  much  cream 
is  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes.  All  of  the 
contracting  companies  but  one  supply  both  retail  and 
wholesale  trade.  In  the  case  of  this  exception  the 
principal  business  is  with  the  retail  trade.  With  those 
who  deal  in  cream  only  the  bulk  of  this  product  is  dis- 
posed of  at  wholesale,  much  of  it  being  manufactured 
into  ice  cream.  Sold  in  this  way,  cans  are  necessarily 
employed  as  containers  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 
cream,  bottles  being  utilized  for  retail  deliveries  only. 

All  of  the  cans  used  to  ship  cream  here  are  washed 
before  being  returned  to  the  creameries,  and  dealers 
assert  that  this  factor  has  been  productive  of  good 
results.  Most  of  the  cream  cans  employed  for  the 
delivery  of  this  product  in  the  city  are  washed  by  those 
who  empty  them,  and  these  receptacles  find  their  way 
back  to  the  cream  dealers  in  good  condition.  Outside 
of  Boston,  however,  less  attention  is  given  to  this  detail. 
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Consequently  many  cans  are  returned  to  this  city  in  a 
disgusting  and  putrid  state.  Thus  subsequent  cleaning 
is  at  times  a  difficult  proposition.  To  induce  the  wash- 
ing of  such  cans  one  dealer  has  mailed  copies  of  the 
regulation  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  relative  to 
this  subject  to  his  out-of-city  customers.  This  has 
brought  some  improvement,  but  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  it  is  suggested  that  there  must  be  a  state  law 
compelling  the  washing  of  all  milk  utensils  as  soon  as 
emptied. 

The  demand  for  cream  has  materially  increased,  and 
while  a  few  concerns  report  no  change  in  volume  of 
sales  over  1909,  with  a  majority  the  sales  have  advanced 
from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cream  sold  here  is  for  consumption  outside  the  city, 
and  as  the  shipments  upon  some  of  the  orders  received 
in  this  city  are  made  directly  from  creameries,  to  lessen 
express  charges,  more  of  this  product  is  really  sold  in 
Boston  than  is  shown  by  the  actual  amount  handled. 
The  receipts  of  cream  for  the  year  approximated,  accord- 
ing to  figures  supplied  by  dealers,  1,780,100  gallons  of 
a  product  of  the  equivalent  of  40  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
637,000  gallons  of  the  equivalent  of  17  per  cent  fat 
content.  From  the  same  sources  the  following  data  was 
secured  as  to  the  approximate  amount  of  this  cream 
consumed  during  the  year  in  Boston: 

Eight  hundred  sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
fifty  gallons  of  the  equivalent  of  40  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
1,078,000  gallons  of  the  equivalent  of  17  per  cent  of  fat. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  this  cream  included  in  the  last 
named  figures  is  used  outside  of  the  city,  but  the  quan- 
tity dealt  in  annually  indicates  that  this  business  has 
become  one  of  much  importance.  Some  of  the  cream 
brought  here  during  the  year  came  from  Canada,  but 
the  .idea  prevails  that  it  is  preferable  for  the  base  of 
supplies  to  be  as  near  the  market  as  possible.  Wherever 
procured,  the  product  is  heated  at  creameries,  with  the 
exception  of  that  small  portion  removed  from  milk  in 
this  city  before  shipment.    The  latter  is  heated  here. 

Butter. 

The  sale  of  renovated  butter  at  retail  in  this  city  has 
largely  decreased.  In  fact,  in  no  year  since  this  product 
was  placed  upon  the  market  has  so  little  of  it  been  found 
in  the  shops  of  Boston.    The  traffic  in  this  commodity 
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in  the  pound  print  form  has  practically  stopped,  the 
bulk  of  renovated  butter  now  sold  here  being  cut  from 
tubs.  Coupled  with  lessened  sales  there  has  been  an 
almost  universal  compliance  with  the  statute  regarding 
marking;  consequently  violations  of  the  law  have  been 
very  few.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
use  of  this  type  of  butter  has  been  lessened  to  the  extent 
indicated  above,  because  it  is  still  being  served  upon  the 
tables  of  many  restaurants  and  boarding  houses.  The 
proprietors  of  these  places  purchase  this  butter  in  tubs, 
and  by  reason  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  more  rapidly 
than  could  a  householder,  the  deterioration  to  which 
this  substance  is  subject  when  packages  of  it  are  opened 
is  not  as  noticeable  as  under  the  circumstances  which 
govern  its  employment  by  the  small  consumer.  This 
spoilage,  which  occurs  when  renovated  butter  is  exposed 
to  the  air  under  such  conditions  that  fresh  surfaces  can- 
not be  almost  constantly  presented,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  decreased  retail  sale;  another 
is  the  increased  use  of  oleomargarine,  and  a  third  factor 
is  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  marking  provision 
of  the  law  relating  to  this  subject.  During  the  year 
there  were  two  infractions  of  this  law,  one  being  for  a 
sale  at  retail  and  the  other  concerned  an  unmarked  tub 
which  was  found  upon  a  butter  wagon  on  one  of  the  city 
streets. 

Oleomargarine. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of 
oleomargarine  and  more  of  this  substance  was  consumed 
in  1910  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  sales  of  concerns 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  long  period  have 
also  been  larger,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
more  dealers  than  in  any  recent  year.  This  demon- 
strates the  appreciation  of  this  product  by  the  public 
and  the  desire  for  an  acceptable  substitute  for  high  priced 
butter.  It  is  predicted  that  the  sales  of  this  substance 
will  increase  in  the  future  and  that  the  era  of  high  prices 
for  butter  (unless  there  should  be  years  of  shortage, 
which  would  necessarily  compel  a  readjustment  of 
values)  has  been  reached.  Butter  dealers  are  aware  of 
this  fact  and  realize  from  past  experience  that  the  public 
will  purchase  oleomargarine  when  butter  prices  are 
excessive;  consequently  this  condition  cannot  have  other 
than  a  restraining  action  upon  the  placing  of  abnormal 
values  upon  the  latter  commodity. 
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This  use  of  oleomargarine  is  the  result  of  a  legitimate 
and  healthy  growth  which  was  inaugurated  several 
years  ago,  i.  e.,  this  compound  was  not  sold  as  butter 
but  as  oleomargarine.  In  this  manner  a  lasting  and 
permanent  demand  has  been  developed.  Progressive 
dealers  now  recognize  the  fact  that  the  former  method 
of  its  disposal,  when  it  was  largely  sold  as  butter,  was  a 
mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  business  policy. 
To  right  this  state  of  affairs  has  required  persistent  and 
patient  effort,  but  the  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  this 
course.  In  1909  the  number  of  licensed  dealers  was 
sixty-one  and  in  1910,  111  permits  were  issued  to  those 
who  desired  to  sell  this  product.  This  number  of  legiti- 
mate dealers  is  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
office;  in  1889,  two  years  before  the  legislation  was 
enacted  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine in  imitation  of  yellow  butter,  113  dealers 
were  registered. 

Beginning  with  1905  a  marked  constant  yearly  increase 
in  the  number  of  oleomargarine  licenses  was  noted. 
That  this  has  kept  pace  with  the  sales  of  this  article, 
which  have  been  made  in  larger  quantities  each  year,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table :  * 


Year. 

Pounds  of  Oleomargarine 
Produced  in  the  United 
States  Under  Govern- 
ment Supervision. 

Licenses  Issued  for 
Sale  of  Oleomargarine 
in  Boston. 

1905 

51,987,336 

11 

1906 

55,434,900 

23 

1907 

71,366,775 

33 

1908 

81,525,600 

45 

1909 

92,282,815 

61 

1910 

1139,755,426 

111 

*  The  data  as  to  quantities  of  oleomargarine  produced  is  that  supplied  by  the  United 
States  government  and  represents  the  output  in  all  states. 

t  This  amount  was  the  largest  produced  since  the  United  States  government  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  this  commodity.  The  next  largest  yearly  amount  manufactured  was 
126,316,427  pounds  in  1902. 


Most  of  the  1910  licenses  were  issued  to  wholesale  and 
retail  shopkeepers,  but  a  few  permits  were  given  to  wagon 
peddlers.  Some  of  the  latter  have  not  observed  the 
law  as  carefully  as  could  be  desired.  Practically  all 
of  the  licensed  shopkeepers  have  complied  with  the  legal 
requirements,  only  occasional  carelessness  in  the  dis- 
play of  signs  or  marking  of  packages  being  noted.    It  is 
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not  unusual  for  nonlicensed  dealers  to  violate  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  which  apply  to  their  particular 
sales.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  of  the  past  year  were  against 
restaurant  and  boarding  house  keepers  who  were  fur- 
nishing this  substance  to  guests  without  proper  noti- 
fication. 

Vinegar. 

The  situation  concerning  this  product  remains 
unchanged,  and  no  new  legislation  was  attempted  during 
the  year.  Much  fabricated  vinegar  is  sold  here,  but  it 
is  the  result  of  such  clever  manipulation  that  analytical 
skill  usually  fails  to  prove  the  fraud  with  such  certainty 
as  to  maintain  criminal  proceedings.  However,  the 
problem  in  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned  is  fully  as 
satisfactory  as  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Regarding  this  extensive  adulteration,  consumers  need 
have  UQ  fear  on  the  ground  that  these  products  are 
harmful  by  their  influence  upon  the  health,  as  they  are 
as  innocuous  from  this  standpoint  as  the  forms  of 
vinegar  which  they  represent.  Whatever  injury  follows 
falls  upon  the  pocketbook  of  the  small  consumer,  who 
in  purchasing  these  mixtures,  while  not  compelled  to 
pay  any  more  for  them  than  he  would  for  the  genuine 
article,  is  overcharged  in  one  manner,  as  he  is  made  to 
give  a  higher  price  for  the  spurious  product  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  latter  was  being  sold  without  decep- 
tion. This  difference  in  price  is  a  small  item  to  one 
householder,  but  with  the  great  army  of  consumers 
this  margin  rolls  up  a  vast  sum  annually,  which  eventu- 
ally reaches  the  pocket  of  the  vinegar  blender.  It  is 
the  toll  which  he  exacts  for  his  skill.  The  product  in 
which  he  deals  is  not  an  honest  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  sold  at  its  true  value  but  commands  the  higher 
price  of  the  article  for  which  it  is  substituted.  This 
business  in  impure  vinegar  has  reached  such  proportions 
in  this  country  that  it  has  recentl}^  been  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
methods  of  manufacture  and  labeling  being  considered. 
Eventually  a  decision  is  expected  as  to  whether  or  not 
spurious  vinegars  may  be  permitted  to  retain  designa- 
tions which  time  and  usage  have  made  commercially 
valuable. 

A  plan  which  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  purchaser 
and  also  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  vinegar  compounder 
would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  made 
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in  last  year's  report,  namely,  that  of  purchasing  white 
wine  or  spirit  vinegar  for  household  use,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  possessing  color,  which  are  the  only  types 
adulterated.  Not  all  colored  vinegars  are  spurious, 
but  many  could  be  included  in  this  category.  To  avoid 
these  latter  should  be  the  aim  of  the  consumer  and  the 
effective  method  is  that  of  buying  the  uncolored  article. 
This  will  take  the  place  of  the  colored  forms  in  every 
particular,  and  the  scheme  also  has  the  above  named 
advantage  of  economy. 

A  majority  of  the  cases  during  the  year  were  for  the 
sale  of  products  made  from  sugar,  molasses  or  syrup,  as 
and  for  cider  vinegar.  This  form  of  substitution  is  the 
fault  of  the  retail  dealer,  as  it  is  found  in  nearly  every 
instance  where  this  fraud  is  practised  that  the  shop- 
keeper purchased  his  supply  under  its  true  name  and 
was  aware  of  its  nature.  For  an  infinitesimal  gain 
some  storekeepers  will  substitute  these  products  for 
cider  vinegar  and  run  the  risk  of  subsequent  court 
action. 

A  large  consignment  of  so-called  cider  vinegar,  to 
which  cider  jelly  had  been  added,  was  found  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  In  this  instance  the  cider  jelly 
had  been  adulterated  with  glucose  and  was  purchased 
by  the  vinegar  maker  (who  was  unaware  of  this  admix- 
ture) for  the  purpose  of  sophisticating  his  own  wares. 
The  manufacturer  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  paid  a 
fine  of  $100.  In  another  instance  a  vinegar  colored 
with  caramel  was  being  sold  for  molasses  or  syrup 
vinegar.  The  concern  which  was  •  distributing  this 
substance  throughout  the  city  was  fined  $100  for  this 
infraction  of  the  law. 

The  other  court  actions  were  for  vinegar  deficient  in 
acidity.  In  all  twenty-five  cases  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts. 

Miscellaneous  Examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  special  examinations 
were  made,  as  follows : 

One  sample  of  fish;  three  samples  of  meat;  one 
sample  of  canned  lobster;  one  sample  of  apples;  nine- 
teen samples  of  ice  cream  cones;  ten  samples  of  ice 
cream;  one  sample  of  sausage;  one  sample  of  grape 
fruit,  and  two  samples  of  water — making  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  tests. 
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Court  Cases. 
A  summary  of  the  year's  prosecutions  follows: 

For  sale,  or  possession,  or  custody,  with  intent  to  sell, 

of  milk  not  of  good  standard  quality  ....  189 
For  possession,  with  intent  to  sell,  of  milk  containing 

added  water   21 

For  possession  of  skimmed  milk,  with  intent  to  sell,  con- 
taining less  than  9.3  per  cent  solids  exclusive  of  fat       .  2 
For  sale  of  cream  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  milk 

fat   7 

For  milk  having  a  temperature  higher  than  50  degrees 

Fahrenheit   14 

For  sale  of  milk,  not  being  licensed   121 

For  failure  to  clean  milk  vessels  as  soon  as  emptied      .  18 

For  misuse  of  milk  vessels   8 

For  improper  testing  of  milk  by  tasting    ....  5 

For  sale  of  adulterated  cider  vinegar        ....  2 

For  sale  of  adulterated  vinegar   11 

For  sale  of  vinegar  not  made  from  cider  as  cider  vinegar  .  12 

For  sale  of  renovated  butter  not  properly  marked  .      .  3 

For  sale  of  oleomargarine,  not  being  licensed  ...  4 

For  furnishing  oleomargarine  in  a  restaurant  ...  42 

For  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter   4 

For  sale  of  oleomargarine  not  properly  marked  ...  4 
For  peddling  oleomargarine  from  wagon  not  marked 

'licensed  to  sell  oleomargarine"   2 

For  exposure  for  sale  of  unmarked  oleomargarine  .      .  1 

470 

The  results  of  prosecutions  were  as  follows : 

Number  of  warrants  returned  without  service        .      .  12 

Number  of  cases  on  file   59 

Number  of  cases  dismissed  on  motion  of  complainant      .  1 1 

Number  of  cases  nol  prossed   2 

Number  of  acquittals   4 

Number  of  convictions   382 

470 

Income. 

The  arnount  paid  in  fines  was  .  .  .  .  .  $6,075  40 
Receipts  from  license  fees   2,507  50 


Total  $8,582  90 


Respectfully  submitted, 

James  O.  Jordan, 

Inspector, 
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